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COUNT  TOLSTOI  FROM  AN  ETHICAL  STAND¬ 
POINT.* 

BY  \V.  L.  SIIELDO.N. 

Count  Tolstoi’s  name  is  becoming  a  household  word  in 
our  country.  Almost  everybody  has  heard  something  about 
him.  Quite  a  number,  indeed,  have  not  only  been  led  to 
read  his  writings,  but,  what  is  rare  in  such  cases,  they  have 
been  very  much  influenced  by  them  in  the  direction  of  their 
thoughts.  Nowadays  we  do  our  reading  often  merely  with 
the  purpose  of  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  ideas  of  a 
writer;  we  think  it  essential  that  we  should  know  what  the 
world  is  talking  about ;  but  we  scarcely  ever  pause  to  reflect 
on  the  teachings  or  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have  learned 
anything  from  them.  Rut  it  sometimes  happens,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  that,  after  perusing  a  book,  we  lay  it  down  with  a 
sense  that  somehow  we  have  experienced  a  change  of  feeling 
from  reading  it;  we  are  never  quite  the  same  person  after¬ 
wards  that  we  were  before  we  had  taken  up  the  book.  This 
has  been  especially  the  case  with  those  who  have  begun  to 
read  the  works  of  this  writer. 

My  interest  in  him  is  not  so  much  in  the  artist  or  man 
of  letters,  as  it  is  in  the  social  and  religious  reformer.  His 
work  in  this  direction,  even  because  of  its  influence,  if  for 
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no  other  reason,  calls  for  our  most  careful  consideration.  It 
is  not  the  men  who  repeat  history,  but  those  who  alter  it, 
whose  career  we  need  to  most  carefully  observe.  Whether 
his  teachings  will  be  accepted  or  rejected,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  degree  of  their  influence  will  place  his  name  on  the 
list  of  the  most  conspicuous  reformers  of  our  century.  This 
influence  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  circumstance 
that  his  writings  are  not  at  all  of  the  kind  that  we  would 
regard  as  sensational.  Nevertheless  he  is  being  read  by 
almost  every  one  ;  and  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  want  of  culture 
or  an  indication  of  provincialism  if  a  person  is  unacquainted 
with  some  of  his  writings.  He  has  even  become  .so  popular 
that  you  will  find  his  books  along  with  the  odd  miscellaneous 
collection  of  literature  that  men  pick  from  at  the  railway  sta¬ 
tions.  There  you  will  find  on  the  same  shelf,  perhaps,  “  Dr. 
Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde,”  “  Huxley’s  Half  Century  of  Science,” 
the  sen.sational  novel  “  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,”  and  proba¬ 
bly,  in  a  conspicuous  corner,  Tolstoi’s  “  My  Religion.”  In 
fact  at  the  present  day  we  even  begin  to  hear  allusions  to  a 
“  Tolstoi-ism.” 

He  is  -Still  at  present  a  great  living  writer.  He  is  now 
only  sixty  years  of  age,  and  there  is  therefore  still  another 
decade  in  which  his  genius  can  develop.  He  is  a  nobleman 
of  Russia,  and  was  born  in  1828.  His  life  has  been  for  the 
most  part  a  literary  one.  He  has  mingled  with  all  classes  of 
Russian  society ;  he  knows  the  court,  the  life  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  the  army  ;  and  he  knows  equally  well  the  details  of  the 
va.st  peasant  life  of  Russia.  He  is  now  living  in  .strict  con¬ 
sonance  with  his  own  teachings, — an  exceptional  circum¬ 
stance  in  the  lives  of  social  reformers.  In  the  last  century 
there  was  an  instance  of  the  popularity  of  a  writer  who  ad¬ 
vocated  in  many  re.spects  quite  similar  views ;  but,  unhappily, 
that  man’s  own  career  was  a  painful  and  grotesque  contra¬ 
diction  to  his  own  high  teachings  ;  and  there  is  always  mingled 
in  our  respect  for  him  a  certain  degree  of  contempt.  We  refer, 
of  course,  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 

As  a  reformer  within  the  great  organization  of  the  Church 
of  Christendom,  Tolstoi  repre.scnts  a  tendency  now  rapidly 
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gaining  ground  everywhere, — of  seeking  to  revert  to  pristine 
and  primitive  Christianity. 

When  his  volume  entitled  “  My  Religion”  first  fell  into  my 
hands  it  was  like  a  revelation  to  me.  We  have  all  had  that 
vague  .sense  of  incongruity  in  our  minds  between  what  we 
learn  in  Sunday-.school  or  the  Bible  and  what  we  have  com¬ 
monly  known  and  met  elsewhere  in  the  world  as  Christianity. 
We  have  grown  up  as  children  with  a  kind  of  awe  for  the 
clergy,  and  yet  never  for  the  life  of  us  could  understand  or 
make  it  satisfactory,  why  those  men  did  not  do  as  we 
learned  in  the  Sunday-school  a  true  Christian  would  do, — 
that  is  to  say,  when  one  cheek  was  smitten,  why  did  they  not 
offer  the  other?  We  observed  that  these  men  in  their  practi¬ 
cal  life  seemed  to  carry  on  their  affairs  like  the  rest  of  the 
worUl.  And  still  we  had  to  call  them  “  Christian.”  This 
volume  called  “  My  Religion”  laid  bare  to  me  in  all  its  plain¬ 
ness  the  glaring  inconsi.stency.  I  arose  from  the  perusal  with 
the  feeling, — now  for  the  first  time  I  know  the  meaning  of  his¬ 
toric  Christianity. 

Tolstoi  more  than  any  other  writer  has  truly  exhumed  prim¬ 
itive  Christianity;  but  in  doing  so  he  has  undoubtedly  begun 
to  dig  the  grave  of  the  great  religious  organization  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  This  work  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  in  the 
VVT'st,  in  England  or  America.  Unlike  the  Russians,  we 
would  have  had  standing  between  the  historic  fact  and  our¬ 
selves,  an  immen.se  body  of  documents,  great  .systems  of  theol- 
ogy.  We  should  have  had  to  grope  our  way  in  dismay  and 
perplexity  through  volumes  of  intricate  metaphysics.  It  is 
practically  impossible  for  us  in  the  We.st  to  take  up  a  single 
line  of  the  Christian  Scripture  and  read  it,  without  having  a 
multitude  of  associations  cluster  around  it  and  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  read  the  words  at  fir.st  sight  in  their  original 
meaning.  Tolstoi  in  Russia,  burdened  less  with  all  that  mul¬ 
titude  of  sects  and  sectarian  theology,  was  better  able  to  go 
back  and  read  the  words  of  the  early  manuscripts  precisely 
as  they  stood.  He  did  nothing  but  exhume  in  its  original 
condition  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount but  it  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  document  from  those  we  ordinarily  have  in  mind 
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through  the  interpolations  and  interpretations,  the  adjustments 
and  circumlocutions  by  which  it  has  been  made  to  fit  into 
our  modern  views  of  life,  and  still  continue  to  be  the  “  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.” 

A  single  instance  of  what  he  did  in  this  direction  will  suffice. 
He  took  up  the  familiar  text,  “  Thou  shalt  not  be  angry  with 
thy  brother  without  cause.”  The  words,  without  cause,  troubled 
him ;  they  seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  sermon.  He  went  back  to  the  earliest  manuscripts,  and 
found  that  these  words  were  not  there,  but  had  been  a  prob¬ 
able  interpolation.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our  Revi.sed 
Version  those  words  have  been  taken  out  of  the  text  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  margin.  For  my  own  part,  therefore,  I  can  .say, 
after  reading  Tolstoi,  that  for  the  first  time  I  felt  with  pleasure 
and  delight  that  I  was  actually  reading  the  veritable  Bible. 
With  the  single  e.xception  of  his  view  that  Jesus  did  not 
teach  personal  immortality,  I  am  satisfied  that  in  his  book 
“  My  Religion”  he  has  truly  rediscovered  pristine  and  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity. 

This  rediscovery,  from  a  historic  stand-point,  is  simply  of 
consequence  with  reference  to  the  e.xistence  of  the  Church. 
And  it  does  seem  as  if  he  had  brought  consistent  believers  to 
the  horns  of  the  dilemma,  in  a  neces.sary  choice  between  the 
Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  historic  Christianity. 
His  charge  of  inconsistency  is  the  most  severe,  perhaps,  to  be 
found  from  any  living  writer. 

“  The  Church  confesses  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  in  theory,  but  denies  it  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Instead  of  guiding  the  life  of  the  world,  the  Church,  through  affection  for 
the  world,  expounds  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  Jesus  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
derive  from  it  any  obligations  as  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and  any  necessity  for  men 
to  live  differently  from  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  living.  The  Church 
has  surrendered  to  the  world,  and  simply  follows  in  the  train  of  its  victor.  The 
world  does  as  it  pleases,  and  leaves  to  the  Church  the  task  of  justifying  its  actions 
with  explanations  as  to  the  meaning  of  life.  The  world  organizes  an  existence 
in  absolute  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  and  the  Church  endeavors  to 
demonstr.rte  that  men  who  live  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  really  live  in 
accordance  with  th.at  doctrine.  The  final  result  is  that  the  world  lives  a  worse 
than  pagan  existence,  and  the  Church  not  only  approves,  but  maintains  that  that 
existence  is  in  exact  conformity  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus.” 

Tolstoi,  however,  stands  for  a  much  more  practical  and 
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vital  question  to  every  living  person.  The  issue  for  us  is,  not 
whether  the  Church  is  or  is  not  consistent :  that  is  a  matter  of 
history,  and  concerns  those  only  who  are  committed  to  its 
membership.  The  vital  question  is  just  this  :  Has  this  great 
writer  rediscovered  the  fundamental  moral  principle  of  life? 
He  claims  that  he  has  done  so,  and  that  with  this  rediscovery 
he  has  the  panacea  for  all  the  social  ills  and  for  all  the  woe 
and  sorrow  and  mistakes  of  the  world.  All  his  teaching  is 
crystallized  in  the  revival  of  the  one  doctrine  of  non-rcsistance 
of  force,  which  he  claims  to  be,  and  which  probably  is,  the 
root  and  principle  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  universal  self-sacrifice,  complete  self-abnegation, 
the  total  surrender  of  the  individual  with  all  his  comforts  and 
lu.Kuries,  in  the  cause  of  the  welfare  of  society.  “  Do  this  and 
thou  shalt  live,”  would  be  his  .saying.  It  is  not  mere  self- 
sacrifice,  but  rather  the  completeness  of  it,  which  makes  the 
conspicuous  feature  of  his  ethical  thought. 

We  come  back  to  the  original  query,  What  is  it  that  gives 
this  man  so  peculiar  an  influence  and  so  powerful  a  hold  on 
so  many  living  people?  Surely  no  person  at  first  sight  is 
going  to  be  drawn  to  this  teaching.  This  anomaly  is  all  the 
more  manifest  when  we  stop  to  think  of  the  class  of  persons 
who  have  been  most  influenced  by  Tolstoi  and  his  religion. 
We  are,  as  a  rule,  dispo.sed  to  think  of  the  illiterate,  the  un¬ 
educated,  as  constituting  the  restless  and  unsatisfied  class. 
It  is  to  them,  indeed,  that  all  reformers  are  mostly  inclined 
to  turn,  because  all  reform  begins  with  dissatisfaction.  But 
now,  on  the  contrary,  this  writer’s  influence  has  been  mainly 
upon  the  more  intelligent,  upon  the  leisure  class,  upon  the 
people  who  read,  upon  the  men  and  women  who  can  afford 
the  luxuries  of  life.  “  My  Religion”  and  “  My  Confession” 
will  be,  perhaps,  less  often  found  in  the  hands  of  the  poor 
than  in  the  boudoir,  the  private  parlors,  and  on  the  elegant 
library-tables  of  the  rich.  The  reason  for  this  circumstance 
is  certainly  not  on  the  surface. 

This  much,  however,  is  certain.  People  of  refined  sensi¬ 
bilities,  who  desire  to  prc.servc  their  internal  complacency  and 
composure,  would  do  well  to  let  this  w-riter  alone.  Conscien- 
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tious  persons,  individuals  of  extreme  moral  sensibility',  men 
with  high-strung  feelings  of  human  sympathy,  are  made 
uneasy  and  restless  in  reading  the  words  of  Tolstoi.  Few  of 
these  persons  would  be  able  to  account  for  the  fact,  or  to  say 
just  what  was  the  cause  of  this  feeling  of  inner  di.sturbance ; 
but,  after  reading  his  words,  they  find  they’  cannot  go  back 
again  and  take  up  the  thread  of  life  just  where  they  left  it 
before.  There  is  a  troublesome  jar  of  w'hich  they  are  ever 
conscious,  although  the  cause  of  this  jar  may  be  so  subtle  as 
to  be  for  them  indefinable. 

No  doubt  many  a  woman,  after  she  has  been  perusing  a 
volume  of  this  writer,  when  she  takes  up  her  jewels  or  holds 
in  her  hands  the  delicate  lace  with  its  exquisite  workmanship, 
every’  inch  of  which  stands  for  hours  if  not  days  of  human 
labor, — many  a  woman  then,  for  the  first  time,  takes  these 
articles  in  her  hands  with  a  sense  of  reluctance  and  di.scom- 
fort ;  she  does  not  find  that  .satisfaction  in  them  that  she  once 
did  ;  it  is  as  though,  while  the  ey’es  are  resting  on  these  objects 
of  beauty’,  a  new  undercurrent  of  pain  has  arisen,  a  pain 
which  she  is  not  able  to  define  nor  to  stifle.  Many  a  man, 
too,  after  having  read  one  of  these  books,  when  he  seats  him¬ 
self  at  the  family  table,  supplied  with  the  costly  viands  of 
meat  and  drink  that  may’  have  come  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  will  have  a  like  .sense  of  uneasiness.  A  restless  some¬ 
thing  stirs  within  him,  and  takes  away  a  little  of  the  pleasure 
that  he  once  could  feel  at  the  family’  table.  The  pain  in  the 
world  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  set  him,  too,  a  little  ajar,  thougli 
for  him  likewise  the  cause  of  it  is  still  largely  indefinable. 
The  most  that  we  can  say’  is,  that  these  writings  .somehow  set 
us  a  little  at  discord  witli  ourselves,  and  tend  to  lessen  our 
former  pleasure  in  the  luxuries  of  life.  No  doubt  this  sense 
of  discomfort  may  vanish  away  in  the  majority  of  tho.se  persons 
who  do  not  have  sensitive  consciences  nor  .strong  human  .sym¬ 
pathies  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  clings  tenaciously  in  the 
minds  of  others,  and  will  not  let  them  go.  And  it  is  among 
these  others  that  we  shall  have  to  look  for  the  dfsciples  of 
Count  Tolstoi. 

The  practical  question  brought  home  to  us  by  this  writer 
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is  just  this.  At  no  time  in  history  has  there  been  such  a 
glaring  contrast  between  extreme  poverty,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  such  lavish  display  of  superfluous  wealth. 
At  no  time  in  earlier  ages  has  there  been  such  a  universally- 
recognized  code  of  selfishness,  so  widely-adopted  a  system  of 
pure  individualism.  The  result  of  it  is  to  make  our  age  illus¬ 
trious  for  its  moral  monstrosities.  It  therefore  becomes  a 
plain,  practical,  home  question  to  individuals  of  delicate  feel¬ 
ings  and  fine  moral  sentiment,  who  may  happen  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  whether  they 
should  not  give  them  up  altogether,  whether  they  should  not 
surrender  them  completely  to  those  who  have  nothing,  and 
thereby  at  least  be  true  to  their  sense  of  human  fellowship.  It 
is  a  natural  question  :  What  right  have  we  to  joy  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  world  is  in  pain  ?  Blunt,  callous  minds  will 
not  be  troubled  with  this  query ;  refined  moral  natures,  how¬ 
ever,  will  never  escape  it.  In  the  face  of  the  evils  that  have 
come  from  the  prevalence  of  individualism  and  selfishness, 
would  not  the  true  system  be  to  revert  in  reaction  to  complete 
self-surrender,  total  .self-abnegation,  to  have  no  self  at  all  ? 
Under  tho.se  circumstances  we  should  not  have  the  sense  of 
jar  from  having  for  ourselves  the  means  of  enjoyment,  while 
others  arc  in  pain  for  the  want  of  such  possession.  We  should 
be  in  no  peril  from  the  selfishness  of  individual  life,  because 
that  life  would  be  completely  merged  in  the  life  of  human 
society. 

This  question  is  pressing  home  to  multitudes  of  individuals 
at  the  present  day.  Tolstoi  naturally  pushes  in  the  probing- 
knife  still  deeper  for  such  persons  as  are  committed  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  when  he  points  out  to  them  that  this  would  alone  be 
honestly  Christian.  But  for  all  men  alike  it  is  a  practical 
i.ssuc,  whether  the  present  system  of  the  world  will  not  harden 
us  into  unfeeling  selfishness,  dry  up  the  well-springs  of  the 
finer  sentiments,  and  destroy  the  very  capacity  for  the  higher 
pleasures.  If  that  be  the  result,  then  manifestly  the  lesson  of 
this  great  writer  has  a  meaning,  and  there  is  a  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  to  be  found  from  the  teachings  of  Count  Tolstoi. 

It  is  generally  looked  upon  as  suspicious  and  showing  a 
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proper  want  of  intellectual  sagacity,  to  lean  towards  the  views 
of  this  writer,  to  be  afflicted  with  what  is  known  as  “  Tolstoi- 
ism.”  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  think  that  men  should 
be  ashamed  of  any  sense  of  shame  for  their  own  moral  feel¬ 
ings.  It  is  frequently  said,  as  a  kind  of  stigma,  that  men 
have  been  “  influenced”  by  this  or  that  moral  or  religious 
teacher.  It  is  frequently  assumed  that  a  strong  mind  will 
not  be  under  the  control  of  any  man’s  ideas,  and  so  it  is 
naturally  asserted  that  if  a  man  leans  towards  these  particu¬ 
lar  views  he  has  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  intellectually  un¬ 
balanced,  inasmuch  as  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced 
by  this  particular  man. 

But  there  is  one  distinction  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  the 
sphere  of  morals  and  religion  the  word  influence  means  some¬ 
thing  else  than  within  the  sphere  of  natural  science.  We  are 
able  in  matters  of  scientific  opinion  to  take  facts  or  statements 
on  the  authority  of  another,  provided  we  have  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  judgment  of  that  individual.  Millions  of  money,  for 
example,  are  expended  in  mining  engineering;  and  the  final 
returns  may  depend  wholly  on  the  niathematical  calculations 
of  one  or,  at  most,  two  engineers.  Hut  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  ethics  or  religion,  all  this  is  changed.  Men  will  not 
stake  life  issues  on  the  views  of  another.  We  may  appoint 
as  many  committees  as  we  please  to  make  the  investigation 
and  find  for  us  the  normal  rule  of  life ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  actual  acceptance  of  what  these  persons  have  to  offer, 
it  is  then  quite  another  matter.  We  insist  on  testing  that 
rule  by  our  own  experience.  We  may  .seem  to  be  making  a 
very  sweeping  assertion  in  what  we  say,  yet  we  say  it  with 
the  most  cautious  circumspection, — the  world  does  not  accept 
or  reject  its  life-rules,  its  moral  systems,  on  external  authority. 
The  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai  might  have  gone  on  pealing 
from  the  first  hour  they  were  heard  by  the  Hebrew  people, 
thirty  centuries  ago,  down  to  the  moment  of  the  last  specu¬ 
lation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  Wall  Street,  yet  that  Deca¬ 
logue  would  have  been  forgotten  ages  ago,  if  it  had  not  been 
found  to  have  had  something  practical  for  human  experience 
in  the  social  relations. 
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Religious  systems  and  ethical  codes  are  born  and  not  made. 
If  men  at  one  time  accepted  Judaism  or  Buddhism  as  their 
life  gospel,  it  was  because  at  that  age  that  gospel  most  per¬ 
fectly  fitted  their  needs  and  was  best  adapted  to  the  personal 
requirements  or  experiences.  It  was  precisely  the  same  when 
the  world  accepted  Christianity ;  and  it  will  be  the  same  with 
whatever  teaching  the  future  of  human  history  will  adopt. 
You  cannot  force  moral  ideas  on  the  feelings  of  another. 
For  that  reason,  if  men  at  the  present  day  .sympathize  with 
this  great  writer  that  we  are  studying,  it  is  because  they  have 
found  something  that  fits  into  their  natures  in  the  words  of 
Count  Tolstoi. 

At  the  .same  time  there  is  also  this  other  anomaly,  that 
while  a  multitude  approve  of  what  this  writer  says,  and  are 
stirred  by  him  to  the  depths ;  while  they  feel  that  the  life 
gospel  is  actually  there ;  nev’ertheless  these  persons  do  not 
undertake  to  live  up  to  it ;  at  the  most  they  make  of  it  only  a 
partial  experiment.  In  .spite  of  the  multitude  of  his  avowed 
disciples,  so  far  as  I  know,  Tolstoi  himself  is  the  only  man 
who  is  carrying  out  his  own  life  teachings.  It  is  said  that 
this  is  not  a  just  argument  against  their  practicability.  Men 
say  :  “  \Ve  are  creatures  of  habit;  we  think  this  would  be  the 
true  doctrine  of  life,  and  yet  our  habits  are  so  fixed  upon  us 
that  we  do  not  ajiply  it;  we  offer  this  not  as  an  excuse,  but 
as  an  explanation.”  Nevertheless  it  strikes  me  that  this  is 
not  a  fair  statement.  The  essential  feature  of  the  right  system 
of  ethics  would  be,  that  it  should  be  able  to  alter  our  habits 
and  change  us  from  creatures  of  habit  into  creatures  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  For  this  reason,  unless  these  ideas  of  Tolstoi  not  only 
find  believers  but  follow'ers,  it  will  point  out  an  inherent  defect 
in  the  man’s  theories,  and  .so,  perhaps,  an  inherent  defect  in 
the  antique  moral  code  of  universal  self-abnegation.  Perhaps 
the  Church  at  the  present  day  is  right  in  its  efforts  to  adjust 
itself  to  modern  circum.stance.s,  but  it  is  defeated  in  its  purpose 
mainly  by  trying  to  call  it.self  historic  Christianity.  As  a 
result  of  this  effort  we  have  neither  the  ethics  of  Jesus  on  the 
one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  a  practical  system  of  ethics  for 
the  world  as  it  is  to-day.  As  a  result,  therefore,  there  is  the 
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paradox  of  some  of  the  best  moral  and  religious  spirit  of  the 
present  day  working  entirely  apart  from  the  Church. 

Through  Tolstoi  we  see  the  full  significance  of  pure  self- 
sacrifice  w'hen  taken  all  by  itself  as  the  supreme  lesson  of 
human  life.  It  is  strictly  the  outcome  of  the  ethics  of  Jesus, 
and  is  merely  an  adherence  to  his  command,  “  when  a  man 
strikes  you  on  the  one  cheek  to  offer  the  other  also.”  Men 
may  threaten  him,  he  will  not  resist;  men  may  rob  him, 
he  will  not  seek  for  legal  retribution  ;  men  may  offer  to  slay 
his  friends  or  to  slay  himself,  he  will  not  raise  the  axe  in 
self-defence  to  slay  the  would-be  murderer.  He  will  not  go 
to  war ;  he  will  not  sit  on  juries ;  he  will  not  take  an  oath  ;  but 
with  the  life  that  is  left  him  he  will  labor  for  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  others.  This  may  seem  very  strange  and 
erratic ;  but  let  us  not  cheat  ourselves  in  our  complacent 
satisfaction  with  the  world  as  it  is,  by  calling  him  insane,  or 
finding  some  other  idle  adjective  that  may  hide  our  own 
selfishness.  He  may  be  wrong  in  his  conclusions;  there  may 
be  error  in  the  way'  he  has  made  his  inferences,  in  the  manner 
he  has  used  the  dissecting-knife ;  but  the  error  is  the  error 
of  a  colossal  intellect,  of  a  true  heart,  of  a  mighty  genius. 

That  is  the  true  pathway  towards  perfect  character  for  an 
individual,  which  shall  put  him  the  most  at  peace  with  him¬ 
self.  and  .stimulate  him  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  work  for 
the  world.  Now,  what  I  would  .say  is  this,  although  it  may' 
seem  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion :  there  is  but  one 
goal  of  moral  character,  but  there  are  various  pathways  b}- 
which  to  get  there.  Do  not  under  any  circum.stances  under¬ 
stand  me  to  mean  by  this,  that  what  may  be  w’rong  for  one 
individual  would  be  right  for  another.  There  can  be  but  one 
right  and  one  wrong;  but,  nevertheless,  one  virtue  may  need 
to  prevail  in  one  and  another  virtue  to  predominate  in  another, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  individual  and  according  to 
his  circum.stances,  if  they  are  to  keep  in  mind  the  final  goal 
of  perfect  character.  For  some  persons  we  might  need  to 
emphasize  supremely  the  need  of  constant  and  perpetual 
self-sacrifice ;  for  others,  on  the  contrary,  who  may  have  that 
virtue  to  a  high  degree,  it  might  even  be  necessary  to  en- 
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courage  a  certain  amount  of  self-assertion.  Of  some  it  is 
required,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  situation,  that  life 
should  be  a  constant  giving  up.  Of  others,  from  another 
set  of  circumstances,  it  may  be  required  that  their  life  should 
be  a  constant  display  of  action  and  determination  to  effect 
changes  in  the  world.  All  that  we  mean  by  this,  therefore, 
is  that  a  particular  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  certain  virtues,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  person  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  life.  For  e.xample,  the  go.spel  of  self-sacrifice  as  taught 
in  its  supreme  form  by  Count  Tolstoi,  might  be,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  the  best  method  by 
which  he  might  achieve  that  peace  with  himself,  and  have 
that  stimulus  and  guidance  by  which  to  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  for  society.  Yet  this  same  gospel  in  its 
extreme  form  might  be  ruinous  for  western  civilization. 

We  must  remember  where  he  is  and  how  he  is  placed. 
He  resides  under  the  despotism  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  He 
cannot  alter  the  .social  system  by  teaching,  by  preaching,  by 
advocating  a  change  of  laws,  by  working  for  new  institutions, 
by  urging  better  enactments  of  the  legislature.  He  cannot 
do  this,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  Czar  alone  who 
can  make  this  change.  I  le  stands  there  in  his  solitude  chained 
like  a  Titan  Prometheus.  What  can  he  do  ?  The  gospel 
which  he  has  evolved  is  precisely  the  one  which  fits  his  re¬ 
quirements,  which,  as  we  have  said,  has  at  last  brought  him 
to  be  at  peace  with  himself  and  given  him  the  best  methods 
by  which  to  influence  his  fellow-men.  There  could  be  for 
him  no  other  gospel  than  that  of  self-resignation,  because  res¬ 
ignation  is  a  ncccs.sity  for  him.  There  could  be  no  means 
with  him  for  altering  society  and  its  institutions;  nothing 
was  left  for  him  but  individual  effort,  as  nothing  would  be 
left  for  all  Russian  society.  He  has  undoubtedly  taken  the 
very  best  method  to  purify  and  elevate  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
the  Russian  people.  There  is  no  use  in  that  country  in  try¬ 
ing  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  crowd  ;  for  there  swings 
there  always  the  sword  of  Damocles,  to  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  ambitious  one. 

What  we  are  saying  could  perhaps  best  be  given  in  the 
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form  of  an  illustration.  You  have  perhaps  often,  like  myself, 
stood  with  interest  and  wonder  before  the  cage  of  an  African 
lion.  We  see  him  go  pacing  up  and  down,  down  and  up,  uj) 
and  down ;  as  soon  as  he  reaches  one  end  of  the  cage  he 
wheels  around  and  moves  on  to  the  other  end ;  he  .seems 
everlastingly  trying  to  get  out.  I  have  stood  at  times  with 
a  kind  of  fa.scination  watching  the  beast,  and  have  found  my¬ 
self  muttering  to  him  under  my  brenth  :  “  Fool !  why  don’t 
you  be  quiet  ?  What  do  you  go  up  and  down  pacing  before 
the.se  bars  for,  chafing  under  the  fancy  that  if  you  only  walk 
up  and  down  often  enough,  you  can  perhaps,  after  all,  get  out? 
Why  not  pacify  yourself,  and  lie  down  and  re.st  ?”  And  still 
the  tawny  beast,  in  spite  of  all  my  mutterings,  keeps  up  his 
endless  endeavor  to  find  an  opening  where  he  can  bic.ik 
through.  Now,  if  the  African  lion  coulil  only  reason  and 
had  moral  will,  the  gospel  of  Tolstoi  would  be  ju.st  the  thing 
he  would  require  ;  his  defiance  and  restlessness  would  be  sub¬ 
dued,  a  calm  peace  would  settle  down  over  those  fiery  pas¬ 
sions,  he  would  simply  adjust  himself  to  the  inevitable  lesson, 
"Thou  shalt  submit.”  A  vast  number  of  human  beings,  mil¬ 
lions  on  millions  indeed,  are  in  the  condition  of  these  caged 
lions;  strong  natures  under  all  conditions  feel  themselves 
precisely  in  this  situation,  in  so  far  as  they  are  under  this  law 
of  the  inevitable ;  for  them  all  this  gospel  would  come  like 
the  balm  of  peace  to  weary  souls.  The  great  Orient  has  been 
to  a  large  degree  for  ages  in  this  situation.  The  iron  hand  of 
despotism  has  been  to  them  like  the  bars  before  the  cage  of 
the  African  lion. 

Hut  for  us  in  the  W^estcrn  World  it  is  another  and  a  differ¬ 
ent  question.  Perhaps  this  gospel,  instead  of  bringing  us  into 
peace  with  ourselves,  would  merely  wrap  us  in  a  moral  slum¬ 
ber;  perhaps  it  would  remove  the  stepping-stones  by  which 
human  society  is  to  advance  towards  its  own  amelioration. 

Men  and  women  have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life  as  an  end  and  purpo.se  in  themselves.  It  is  this 
fact  which  accounts  for  the  restless  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  refined  natures.  It  is  and  mu.st  be  a  wrong  to 
sit  with  complacent  ease  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and 
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luxuries  of  life  as  though  the  world  were  now  at  its  millennium. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  these  luxuries  and  comforts  are 
regarded  as  the  means  rather  than  the  end,  then  the  whole 
matter  assumes  a  very  different  aspect.  The  refinements  with¬ 
out  sen>e  as  a  steppinp-stone  for  the  refinements  within.  Civil¬ 
ization,  though  it  scoff  at  silks  and  velvets,  laces  and  broad¬ 
cloth,  jewels  and  bric-a-brac,  must  nevertheless  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  they  bring  about  a  refinement  in  the  world  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  backwoods  of  a  .section  of  India, 
where  it  is  said  the  moral  code  is  quite  .strictly  adhered  to,  but 
where,  neverthele.ss,  in  all  other  respects  the  people  are  at  an 
inferior  stage  of  development.  VV'e  want  a  refined  human 
nature,  a  progressive  human  nature,  fully  as  much  as  we  need 
a  human  nature  that  shall  obey  the  Ten  Commandments. 
The  colo.s.sal  selfishne.ss  and  the  colossal  individualism  has 
come,  it  seems  to  me,  simply  from  not  having  learned  the 
actual  value  and  purpose  of  the  refinements  of  material  pros¬ 
perity.  We  have  invented  or  discovered  or  manufactured  the 
articles  of  comfort  and  luxury  in  our  great  cities  too  fast  and 
on  too  great  a  scale,  for  us  to  be  able  to  know  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  them.  The  modern  world  has  not  learned  how 
to  live  up  to  its  new  furniture.  The  result  is  inevitable, — we 
forget  that  all  this  can  only’  be  the  means  for  the  elevation  of 
the  world,  and  we  settle  down  to  the  mere  phy’sical  .satisfaction 
of  our  luxurious  surroundings  and  pos.-^cssions.  It  is  not  that 
we  need  less  of  the  works  of  art,  of  beauty,  and  of  luxury  in 
the  world;  but  that  with  heart,  energy’,  and  enthusiasm  we  will 
find  the  proper  use  for  them,  and  put  them  to  that  use  at  once 
and  forever. 

This  error  on  the  part  of  modern  society’  accounts  for  the  secret 
of  the  influence  of  the  teachings  of  ToLstoi,  and  the  fact  that 
this  influence  should  be  especially  noticeable  among  people  who 
lead  the  conventional  life  of  the  world.  What  he  has  been 
able  to  do  is  to  bring  forward  for  general  acceptance  the  dis¬ 
closures  as  to  the  meaninglessness  of  conventional  life.  He 
makes  it  plain  how  much  we  are  losing  by  this  delight  in  the 
mere  externals  of  civilization.  When  will  you  ever  penetrate 
beneath  the  crust,  the  thin  stratum  of  conventionalism  ? — that 
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is  his  perpetual  query.  When  will  you  find  the  undercurrent 
of  human  existence,  the  deeper  feelings  which  alone  give 
worth  to  human  life?  No  wonder  in  reaction  men  will  be 
disposed  to  say,  We  will  have  done  with  this  altogether;  we 
will  give  up  our  great  cities,  our  beautiful  homes,  our  large 
establishments ;  we  will  revert  to  the  simplicity  where  at  least 
we  will  be  living  a  genuine,  even  though  it  be  a  restricted,  life. 

By  our  conventional  life,  by  losing  ourselves  in  the  mere 
delight  of  external  forms  and  luxuries,  we  rob  ourselves  of 
the  joys  and  privileges  of  social  intercourse  ;  we  destroy  the 
pleasure  of  a  larger  fellow-feeling,  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
benefits  and  enjoyments  that  would  come  as  the  fruits  of  our 
own  efforts.  In  a  word,  we  do  not  get  what  we  are  striving 
for ;  we  toil  for  happiness,  and  then  perish  with  a  sense  of 
ennui.  His  picture  of  the  failure  of  our  civilization  to  get 
what  it  is  after  is  something  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
desperate  efforts  on  the  part  of  people  to  be  happy,  and  the 
ludicrous  or  melancholy  failure,  is  what  he  brings  out  so  dis¬ 
tinctly.  The  supreme  pleasure  of  life,  according  to  him, 
comes  from  the  social  relations,  from  the  delight  of  human 
fellowship ;  yet,  as  he  points  out,  the  higher  we  advance  in  our 
civilization,  the  more  and  more  strained  become  these  rela¬ 
tions,  the  less  and  less  do  we  have  of  this  human  feeling,  the 
greater  and  greater  becomes  the  ennui  of  human  exi.stcnce. 
As  he  says : 

“  Eilucation  consists  of  those  forms  ami  acijuirements  which  are  calculateil  to 
separate  a  man  from  his  fellows.  .  .  . 

“  To-day  cleanliness  consists  in  chant'in^  your  shirt  once  a  day;  to-morrow, 
in  changing  it  twice  a  day.  To-day  it  means  washing  the  face  and  neck  and 
hands  daily  ;  to-morrow,  the  feet ;  and  day  after  to-morrow,  w.xshing  the  whole 
body  every  d.iy,  and,  in  addition  and  in  particular,  a  rubbing  down.  To-day 
the  table-cloth  is  to  serve  for  two  days,  to-morrow  there  must  be  one  each  day, 
and  then  two  a  day.  To-day  the  footman’s  hands  must  be  clean ;  to-morrow  he 
must  wear  gloves,  and  in  his  clean  gloves  he  must  present  a  letter  on  a  clean 
salver.  And  there  are  no  limits  to  this  cleanliness,  which  is  useless  to  every¬ 
body  and  objectless,  except  for  the  purpose  of  separating  one’s  self  from  others, 
and  of  rendering  impossible  all  intercourse  with  them,  wdien  this  cleanliness  is 
attained  by  the  labors  of  others.” 

Remember,  it  is  no  erratic  man  that  teaches  this ;  it  is  a 
man  who  knows  the  whole  diapason  of  human  feeling,  who 
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is  familiar  with  all  the  conditions  of  human  society,  from 
the  peasant  in  the  hut  to  the  Czar  on  his  throne.  Now, 
what  is  the  root  of  all  this?  According  to  Tolstoi,  the 
answer  is  precisely  the  answer  that  was  given  by  Saint  Paul : 
Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil, — that  is  to  say,  the  supreme 
source  of  human  pleasure  that  comes  from  the  instinct  of 
human  fellowship  is  defeated  by  the  accumulative  instinct. 
In  his  opinion,  our  great  cities  are  our  failures.  There 
is  not  a  doubt  that  in  his  appeal  his  words  have  struck 
home.  He  has  made  apparent  the  defects  to  be  observed  in 
our  age  from  the  abnormal  development  of  individualism. 
He  shows  with  perfect  clearness  that  the  soul  of  a  man  pos¬ 
sessing  millions  may  be  as  empty  of  pleasure,  and  often  more 
empty,  than  the  soul  of  a  peasant  who  does  not  know  where 
he  is  going  to  get  the  bread  for  his  mouth  on  the  morrow. 
What  he  has  said  is  true ;  fellow-feeling  between  class  and 
class,  between  man  and  man,  is  on  the  wane  and  in  danger  of 
becoming  extinct.  More  than  that,  it  is  equally  apparent  that 
the  higher  we  advance  from  grade  to  grade,  from  stratum  to 
stratum  of  society,  the  less  this  fellow-feeling  e.xists.  The 
loneliest  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  the  man  possessing 
the  greatest  wealth  or  the  greatest  power  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Tolstoi  could  well  smile  at  the  ambition  of  the  peasant 
to  occupy  the  position  of  the  Czar,  for  he  knows  the  condition 
of  the  mind  in  both  of  them. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  Tolstoi  has  the  one  distinct 
and  clear-cut  answer :  Level  the  distinctions  at  once,  com¬ 
pletely  and  forever ;  hav’e  done  with  all  superfluous  wealth ; 
put  away  the  superfluous  social  forms  that  make  the  soul  of 
man  as  arid  as  an  Arabian  desert  and  as  empty  of  life  as  an 
c.xtinct  volcanic  crater.  He  says  plainly  he  knows  what  he  is 
going  to  do :  he  is  going  to  abandon  the  city  and  give  up  his 
wealth ;  he  is  going  to  leave  the  social  stratum  to  which  he 
belongs  by  birth  and  education ;  he  proposes  to  return  to  the 
country  and  go  back  to  the  life  of  the  peasant,  to  live  with 
that  class,  to  do  their  kind  of  work,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  it 
is  what  all  the  rest  of  the  world  should  do.  In  one  terse 
sentence  he  sums  it  all  up :  “  Only  when  I  possess  nothing 
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will  I  be  in  a  position  to  do  the  least  particle  of  good." 
Wealth  has  defeated  its  own  end,  according  to  him.  The  in¬ 
ference  from  that  is,  in  his  opinion,  that  wealth  is  superfluous. 
The  thing  to  be  done  at  once  for  himself  and  the  world  is  to 
be  rid  of  the  superfluous,  to  have  no  more  wealth  and  no 
more  cities. 

We  may  for  a  moment  in  our  reaction  become  enamoured  of 
complete  self-abnegation  and  sacrifice.  We  may  at  first  feel 
called  upon  to  make  a  total  surrender  of  ourselves  and  all  our 
possessions.  We  may  think  that  a  wise  method  to  adopt 
would  be  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  Tolstoi, — to  give  up 
our  cities,  our  homes,  our  comforts,  and  refinements;  in  a 
word,  to  revert  to  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  country.  We 
might  by  that  means  once  more  have  a  reign  of  simplicity ; 
but  we  might  at  the  same  time  lose  that  inner  refinement 
that  has  been  developing  in  the  course  of  ages  through  the 
influence  of  exterior  civilization. 

There  has  always  been  a  di.sposition  on  the  part  of  many 
to  glory  in  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice.  The  instinct  is  high 
and  good ;  nevertheless,  when  followed  to  an  extreme  as  an 
exclusive  principle  of  life,  it  proves  a  failure.  This  virtue  is 
not  the  end  of  high  character,  but  the  means  towards  high 
character.  We  might  be  in  as  grave  error  as  before,  by  trans¬ 
posing  and  confusing  the  pathway  with  the  goal.  Self-sacri¬ 
fice  for  its  own  sake  is  blind  fanaticism ;  self-sacrifice,  when 
it  consists  of  a  surrender  of  our  lower  personal  ambitions  to 
a  larger  moral  or  race  purpo.se,  is  the  sublimity  of  heroism. 
The  great  moral  problem  is  not  how  to  do  away  with  the 
passions,  how  to  rid  men  of  the  care  for  luxuries,  how  to 
abandon  or  destroy  all  class  distinctions ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  find  the  principles  which  ought  to  govern  and  regu¬ 
late  all  these  concerns.  When  is  war  legitimate  ?  When  is 
it  proper  for  a  man  to  display  anger?  Under  what  conditions 
may  we  resist  injustice?  When  and  where  is  the  place  for 
silks,  broadcloths,  and  jewels  ?  What  should  be  the  basis  of 
class  distinctions  ? 

Class  distinctions?  Yes,  we  want  them,  and  we  know  that 
they  will  always  exist.  Tolstoi  is  wrong  in  expecting  to  do 
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away  with  them ;  but  he  is  essentially  right  when  he  shows 
the  error  of  society  in  the  criterion  by  which  they  make  these 
class  distinctions.  The  refinements  of  external  life?  Yes,  we 
need  them,  but  we  want  that  they  should  be  .so  utilized  as  to 
develop  the  refinements  of  internal  life.  We  have  to  keep  in 
nihid  that  all  these  external  objects  of  luxury  are  the  means 
to  a  larger  end  ;  namely,  the  subjective,  inner  development 
of  the  world.  If  jewels  were  to  be  worn,  not  for  the  sake  of 
display,  but  because  they  were  objects  of  beauty  and  because 
we  love  the  beautiful,  they  would  then  serve  a  high  purpose. 
We  would  not  be  made  selfish  by  possessing  them,  because 
we  would  have  the  .same  or  even  greater  pleasure,  from  our 
love  of  the  beautiful,  in  seeing  them  on  other.s.  What  is  true 
of  jewels  is  equally  true  of  other  wealth.  As  soon  as  we  fix 
the  goal  or  end  which  all  these  exterior  elements  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  are  to  serve,  as  soon  as  we  direct  human  attention  to  this 
goal  of  inward  refinement,  so  soon  we  shall  be  able  to  rectify 
the  mistakes  of  selfishness  and  individualism,  so  soon  we 
shall  be  able  to  remove  these  moral  monstrosities,  so  soon  we 
shall  be  able  to  break  down  the  glaring  contrast  between 
extreme  poverty,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  lavish 
display  of  superfluous  wealth. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  revert  to  my  figure  of  the 
African  lion.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that,  after  he  had  ceased 
his  constant  chafing  and  lain  down,  the  gates  were  thrown 
open  and  the  doors  of  his  cage  were  to  fall  away,  what  then 
would  we  say  if  we  could  speak  in  the  language  of  the  tawny 
beast?  Would  we  still  urge  him  to  calm  himself,  to  be  quiet, 
to  lie  still  and  cease  chafing,  to  hold  in  the  tempest  of  pas¬ 
sions  and  ambitions?  Would  we  go  on  in  an  endless  mono¬ 
tone,  “You  must  submit?”  Every  man  and  woman  of  us 
would,  on  the  contrary,  cry  out :  “  Up  and  go !  the  gates  are 
down,  the  doors  have  fallen ;  make,  with  all  the  energy  you 
have,  to  the  forests  where  you  belong;  live  out  the  life  that  is 
within  you !” 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  case  of  the  world  to-day.  Our 
Western  civilization  has  found  the  doors  of  European  des¬ 
potism  fallen.  The  gates  are  open,  the  world  that  seemed 
VoL.  II. — No.  2  6 
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shut  out  is  there  before  us ;  the  spirit  that  appeared  dormant 
has  only  been  slumbering.  I  think  we  will  say  with  one 
voice,  as  we  said  to  the  lion  in  the  cage :  “  Up,  ye  race  of 
men,  and  go,  the  world  is  before  you,  the  life  to  which  you 
were  born  is  now  at  your  command ;  live,  work,  and  build  a 
new  and  larger  civilization.  Let  the  passions  and  the  ambi¬ 
tions,  let  the  comforts  and  the  luxuries  of  the  world,  be  the 
means  by  which  the  great  end  will  be  accomplished,  and  a 
new  and  mighty  edifice  of  social  order  rise  in  vast  and  ideal 
proportions.” 

In  conclusion,  now  that  we  have  dissected  Tol.stoi,  and 
endeavored  to  show  where  he  was  strictly  a  student  and  there¬ 
fore  a  discov'erer  for  the  world,  and  then  where,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  was  influenced  by  the  conditions  under  which  he  lived; 
let  me  mention  to  you  another  writer  equally  great,  equally 
eminent,  and  sure  to  go  down  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
reformers  of  our  century.  This  writer  has  been  able  just  as 
truly  as  Tolstoi  to  indicate  the  defects  in  the  internal  struct¬ 
ure  of  society;  to  show  the  wa.stes  of  conventionalism.  He 
has  done  just  as  much  to  develop  the  buried  life  and  to  call 
it  back  into  existence  ;  but,  unlike  Tolstoi,  he  is  the  product 
of  our  own  free  life  and  free  civilization.  When  he  teaches 
the  gospel  of  submission,  it  is  a  submission  with  a  meaning 
and  a  purpose  in  it.  He  is  strong  in  the  sense  of  a  larger 
life  in  America.  Instead  of  the  lesson  of  de.spair  or  self- 
sacrifice  as  a  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  we  have  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  buoyant  hope,  of  aspiration  for  the  coming  future. 
You  may  study  Tolstoi  for  the  sake  of  scrutinizing  the  .social 
and  moral  conditions  of  Russia ;  but  in  so  far  as  he  can  teach 
you  anj'thing  as  to  the  rules  by  which  you  are  to  develop  the 
pathway  of  life,  this  other  writer  can  teach  you  just  as  much 
and  a  great  deal  more,  because  he  has  lived  and  worked  and 
developed  under  the  same  conditions  with  you.  Turning 
away  from  Count  Tolstoi  and  his  religion,  therefore,  we  would 
look  rather  to  our  own  greatest  moral  and  religious  reformer, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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THE  MORAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  YOUNG.* 

BY  FELIX  ADLER,  PH.D. 

Moral  instruction  is  an  attempt  to  reach  the  will  through 
the  intellect.  It  is  of  course  only  one  of -the  means  of  de¬ 
veloping  character.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned :  the 
silent  force  of  example;  the  secret  influence  of  heredity;  the 
effect  of  social  environment,  of  the  laws,  manners,  customs, 
the  drift  of  sentiment  and  opinion  in  a  community.  All  these 
factors  of  character  are  here  ignored  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
centrating  attention  on  a  single  question, — the  influence  and 
importance  of  moral  instruction. 

My  first  proposition  is  that  such  instruction  should  only  be 
given  by  teachers  specially  qualified  by  study  and  experience 
to  deal  with  this  particular  branch  of  education.  And  here, 
at  the  threshold  of  the  discussion,  I  must  pause  for  a  moment 
to  consider  a  prejudice  which,  if  not  dislodged,  will  effectually 
bar  further  progress.  Parents  are,  as  a  rule,  jealous  of  the 
interference  of  outsiders  in  the  training  of  their  children. 
They  are  e.xtravagantly  .sensitive  on  this  point.  They  regard 
themselves  as  the  true  guardians  of  the  moral  welfare  of  their 
children,  and  resent  the  efforts  of  the  moral  teacher  as  an 
impertinence.  They  stoutly  assert  that  they  are  competent  to 
impart  all  the  moral  instruction  which  their  children  require. 
To  this  there  is  a  twofold  answer  :  P'ir.st,  that  parents,  whether 
competent  or  not,  as  a  rule  do  not  give  any  adequate  moral 
instruction  to  their  children.  p]ven  the  best  educated  fathers 
and  mothers  generally  f?’l  to  do  this.  They  intend  to  do 
it,  they  plan  to  do  it,  but  they  have  not  the  time;  they  put 
the  matter  off  a  month,  a  year,  and  in  the  end,  the  obligation 
which  they  assumed  with  so  much  confidence  is  neglected. 
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Their  situation  reminds  me  of  an  experience  described  by  Mr. 
Trumbull  in  his  Yale  lectures  on  the  Sunday-school.  The 
Sunday-school  is  about  a  hundred  years  old.  When  it  was 
first  introduced  in  this  country,  it  met  with  wide-spread  oppo¬ 
sition,  on  the  ground  that  religious  teaching  should  be  given 
in  the  home,  that  it  is  the  proper  duty  of  the  parent.s  to  nourish 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  young,  and  that  special  schools  for  this 
purpose  would  rob  the  family  of  one  of  its  highest  functions. 
To  test  the  sincerity  of  these  professions,  Mr.  Trumbull,  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  enthusiasm,  visited  three  thousand 
families  of  those  who  refused  to  .send  their  children  to  the 
Sunday-schools,  and  he  found  that  among  all  these  families 
religious  instruction  was  actually  imparted  in — six.  I  im¬ 
agine  that,  if  we  were  to  canvass  the  homes  of  that  class  of 
parents  who  claim  that  they  are  competent  to  give  all  the 
moral  instruction  which  their  children  require,  we  should  find 
the  proportion  of  those  who  actually  give  it  not  much  larger. 

But,  apart  from  this,  I  venture  to  say  that  parents,  even 
educated  parents,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  competent  to  give  ade¬ 
quate  moral  in.struction  to  their  children.  I  am  aware  that  a 
statement  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  provoke  a  storm  of  indig¬ 
nant  protest.  What,  people  will  say,  are  we  not  ourselves 
moral  persons,  and  are  we  not  therefore  competent  to  teach 
morality  to  our  children  ?  But  surely  it  is  one  thing  to  know, 
and  a  very  different  thing  to  teach.  Some  of  the  greatest 
artists  have  not  been  successful  as  teachers  of  art ;  some  of 
the  greatest  mathematicians,  when  appointed  to  college  pro¬ 
fessorships,  have  not  been  nearly  as  helpful  to  their  students 
as  younger  men,  in  point  of  attainments  immeasurably  their 
inferiors.  Precisely  becau.se  the  chiefs  of  .science  and  art  move 
on  so  elevated  a  plane  they  find  it  difficult  to  descend  to  the 
lower  level  of  the  beginner,  and  to  realize  the  difficulties  by 
which  he  is  embarrassed.  In  like  manner,  it  is  possible  to  be 
a  highly  moral  person,  and  yet  to  be  quite  incapable  of  teaching 
the  elements  of  morality  to  the  young.  It  is  .strange  that  so 
obvious  a  fact  should  need  to  be  repeated  .so  often.  Teaching 
is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  and  the  science  and  art  of  it  are 
acquired,  like  every  other  science  and  art,  by  a  course  of 
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special  study  and  training.  To  achieve  even  moderate  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  teacher,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  possess  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  to  be  able  to  prepare  the  mental  pabulum  in  a  . man¬ 
ner  suitable  to  the  child’s  powers  of  assimilation ;  to  know 
what  are  the  capabilities  of  a  child  of  eight,  of  ten,  of  twelve, 
of  fourteen,  etc. ;  and,  if  this  is  true  in  all  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  less  true  in  the  most  difficult 
branch  of  all, — the  department  of  moral  education. 

But  let  me  now  proceed  to  outline  the  matter  and  method 
of  moral  instruction  as  it  has  been  tried  in  the  Ethical  Classes 
connected  with  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  in  New  York. 

For  children  between  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age,  selected 
stories  from  the  Old  Testament  are  used. 

For  children  between  twelve  and  sixteen,  there  is  systematic 
teaching  of  the  principal  duties.  At  the  .same  time,  proverbs 
or  golden  sayings  are  analyzed  and  committed  to  memory, 
and  speeches  embodying  lofty  moral  sentiments  are  recited  by 
the  pupils. 

For  boys  and  girls  from  sixteen  upward,  chief  stress  is  laid 
upon  a  careful  study  of  .selected  biographies. 

1.  It  is  unneces.sary  to  expatiate  on  the  value  of  many  of  the 
01d-Te.stamentary  legends,  considered  as  an  introduction  to 
moral  teaching.  The  Hebrews  have  always  been  noted  for 
the  depth  and  purity  of  their  domestic  affections,  and  the 
simple  virtues  to  be  cultivated,  the  obvious  faults  to  be  avoided, 
in  domestic  life,  are  reflected  in  their  sacred  literature  as  no¬ 
where  else.  Such  stories  as  those  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren, 
of  Cain  and  Abel,  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  of  the  first  temptation  in 
the  Garden,  of  Ruth  and  Naomi,  stand  out  with  the  freshness 
and  clearness  of  immortal  types.  They  were  invented  when 
the  world  was  young,  and  will  always  awaken  the  interest  and 
speak  with  unfailing  directness  to  the  hearts  of  young  chil¬ 
dren. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  some  of  the  principal  duties  of  life  can  be 
imparted  to  children  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  sixteen.  It  may 
be  urged,  indeed,  and  this  is  considered  a  fundamental  objection 
by  some,  that  it  is  impossible  to  interest  young  persons  in  ab¬ 
stract  moralizing.  But  why  should  the  method  of  moral 
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teaching  necessarily  be  abstract  ?  The  same  objection  would 
hold  good  against  the  abstract  mode  of  teaching  any  other 
branch.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  dry  and  repel¬ 
lent  to  a  child’s  mind  than  the  old  abstract  way  of  teaching 
the  names  of  things  without  presenting  the  things  themselves 
to  the  child’s  senses  ?  Or  the  old  method,  which  still  lingers 
in  some  of  our  backward  schools,  of  teaching  the  laws  of 
nature  from  a  text-book,  without  experiment  and  illustration? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  is  led  to  reach  the  generaliza¬ 
tions  of  science  by  his  own  efforts,  if  he  is  so  guided  as  to 
discover  the  simpler  laws  of  nature  by  observation  and  ex¬ 
periment  of  his  own,  he  will  welcome  and  value  the  abstract 
formulation  of  the  law  as  a  concise  statement  |:mbodying 
and  fixing  the  results  of  his  own  experience.  And  the  .same 
inductive  or  Socratic  method  can  be  applied,  and  we  have 
sought  to  apply  it,  to  the  teaching  of  duty.  We  do  not 
present  abstract  rules  of  conduct  to  our  clas.ses,  but  begin  with 
concrete  cases,  and  lead  the  pupils,  by  an  analysis  of  the.se 
cases,  to  di.scov'er  the  laws  of  conduct  for  themselves.  But 
let  me  illustrate  the  inductive  method  by  applying  it  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  Suppose,  for  instance,  in  the  cour.se  of  in¬ 
struction,  we  have  reached  the  duty  of  veracity.  We  do  not 
weary  the  pupils  with  any  solemn  declamation  on  the  virtue 
of  truth-telling.  We  do  not  indulge  in  any  such  barren  ex¬ 
hortations  as:  Children,  it  is  wrong  to  tell  a  lie.  It  is  wicked 
to  tell  a  lie.  Be  sure  never  to  tell  a  lie.  The  subject  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  presenting  certain  concrete  cases  for  the  pupil’s 
analysis,  as,  for  instance  :  “  Some  time  ago,  I  read  in  the  news¬ 
papers  an  account  of  a  certain  reckless  person  who  dropped  a 
burning  match  on  a  heap  of  dry  straw  in  a  stable ;  the  stable 
caught  fire,  and  a  destructive  conflagration  ensued,  which  con¬ 
sumed  several  blocks  of  hou.ses.  When  this  person  was  called 
to  account,  he  denied  that  he  had  dropped  the  match.  What 
do  you  call  such  a  statement  as  his  ?”  “  A  falsehood.”  ”  Why 
do  you  call  it  a  falsehood  ?”  “  Because  his  .statement  was  con¬ 

trary  to  the  facts.”  “  Am  I  then  to  understand  from  what  you 
say  that  every  statement  which  is  contrary  to  the  facts  is  a 
lie  ?  Are  you  satisfied  with  this  definition  ?”  The  pupils,  as 
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a  rule,  will  at  first  profess  themselves  satisfied.  “  Give  me 
other  in.stances  of  falsehood.”  A  multitude  of  such  instances 
will  be  brought  forward.  I  find  that  children’s  minds  are  re¬ 
markably  suggestive,  that  they  display  a  truly  wonderful  com¬ 
mand  of  illustrative  material,  and  that  their  moral  perceptions 
are  e.xceedingly  acute.  I  am  constantly  amazed  at  the  fine 
distinctions  which  they  are  capable  of  drawing,  and  in  this 
respect  they  seem  far  to  excel  their  elders,  whose  moral  sensi¬ 
bilities  have  been  blunted  and  whose  moral  judgment  has  been 
warped  by  the  degrading  influence  of  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence.  From  among  the  instances  they  suggest,  I  select  some 
one  which  is  suitable  to  the  purpose  in  hand,  or  I  interject  one 
of  my  own  to  help  on  the  discussion, — the  following,  for  ex¬ 
ample:  “  I  have  read  in  history  that  the  ancients  asserted  that 
the  sun  revolves  around  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  itself  is 
a  flat  body.  Should  we  be  justified  in  saying  that  the  ancient 
astronomers  lied?”  After  a  little  hesitation,  the  class  will  an¬ 
swer,  “  No,  they  did  not  lie.”  “  But  their  statements  were 
contrary  to  the  facts.”  ”  Ah,  but  they  did  not  know  the  real 
facts.  They  did  not  intentionally  misrepresent.”  “  It  follows 
then  that,  in  order  to  brand  a  statement  as  a  falsehood,  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  it  be  contrary  to  the  facts,  but  there  must 
be  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  misrepresent.” 
We  are  seeking  by  the  analysis  of  concrete  cases  to  get  at  a 
definition.  A  clear  definition  is  the  first  point  to  be  aimed  at. 
The  moral  vocabulary  is  vague  in  most  men’s  minds.  The 
moral  terms  are  loosely  used,  and  as  a  consequence  the  ideas 
for  which  these  terms  stand  remain  confused.  In  order  to 
clear  up  these  ideas,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  define 
the  terms.  “  We  have  seen  that  a  statement  intentionally  so 
put  as  to  be  at  variance  with  the  facts  is  a  falsehood.  But, 
my  children,  have  you  never  heard  of  statements  which  are  not 
exactly  contrary  to  the  facts,  which  indeed  are  entirely  true  to 
the  facts  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  which  we  yet  reprobate  as 
outrageous  lies, — statements  literally  true  which  yet  are  false  in 
spirit?  Give  me  an  instance  of  such  literal  truth  which  is 
false  in  spirit.”  The  instance  which  has  been  repeatedly  given 
by  the  classes  is  taken  from  the  pupil’s  own  experience,  and 
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therefore  doubly  interesting.  It  is  that  of  a  boy  who  has  played 
truant  all  day  long,  and  who,  just  before  school  closes,  enters 
the  school-house,  and  remains  in  the  lower  hall,  say  for  five 
minutes;  he  then  goes  home,  and  when  his  mother  asks  him, 
“Have  you  been  at  school  to-day?”  he  answers  boldly  and 
deliberately,  “  Yes,  I  have  been  at  school.”  And  so  he  has. 
He  has  been  at  school, — for  about  five  minutes.  “  Now,  why 
would  you  call  such  a  statement  as  this  a  falsehood?  It  is 
true  to  the  facts,  is  it  not,  as  far  as  it  goes  ?”  "  Ah,  but  it  leaves 
out  the  essential  fact, — that  he  has  been  away  from  school 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.”  “  So,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  that  a  statement  may  be  regarded  as  true,  that  it  shall 
cover  not  some  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  facts,  or  some 
minor  facts,  but  the  essential  facts."  Again,  there  arc  other 
ways  of  telling  a  lie, — as,  for  instance,  by  the  use  of  ambigu¬ 
ous  words.  The  assertion  made  may  be  entirely  true  in  one 
.sense  of  the  word,  and  entirely  fal.se  in  the  other  sense,  the 
sense  in  which  the  hearer  understands  it.  Instances  of  this 
kind  are  mentioned.  Or  again,  a  lie  maj'  be  told  in  the  man¬ 
ner  related  of  a  certain  Jesuit  who  took  an  oath  in  court  that 
a  person  whom  he  knew  to  be  guilty  was  innocent,  saying : 
“  I  believe  the  accu.sed  to  be  innocent,  as  truly  as  I  stand  upon 
this  stone,”  pointing  to  the  stone  p.ivcment  of  the  court;  but 
he  had  taken  care,  before  he  left  home  that  morning,  to  cover 
the  inner  soles  of  his  shoes  with  earth,  .so  that  he  was  not 
standing  upon  .stone  at  all, — and  thus  he  justified  to  himself 
the  veracity  of  his  statement.  From  the  discussion  of  the.se 
and  similar  cases,  we  arrive  at  last  at  some  such  definition 
of  truthfulness  as  this.  A  truthful  statement  is  one  which  is 
intended  to  convey  to  the  hearer  an  impre.ssion  in  accord  with 
the  essential  facts. 

We  have  thus,  in  attempting  to  gain  a  definition,  incident¬ 
ally  come  upon  some  of  the  various  forms  in  which  fal.sehood 
expresses  itself.  And  it  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  moral 
instruction,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  detect  vice  in  disguise,  to 
tear  from  its  hideous  features  the  mask  of  innocence  which  it 
assumes,  to  follow  it  into  its  hiding-places  and  drag  it  to  the 
light.  But  we  have  so  far  considered  only  spoken  falsehoods. 
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Is  language  the  only  vehicle  by  which  a  false  impression  may 
be  conveyed  ?  No,  it  is  possible  to  act  a  lie.  For  instance, 
on  this  Sunday  morning  there  are  probably  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  among  those  assembled  in  churches  who  endorse  by  their 
presence,  or  actually  perform,  the  ceremonies  of  a  religion 
wiiose  cardinal  doctrines  they  no  longer  believe;  and  these 
persons  act  a  lie.  And  it  is  possible,  again,  to  convey  a  false 
impression  by  the  mere  expression  of  the  face,  as  happens  so 
often  in  society  when  a  person  alludes  in  conversation  to  some 
historical  event  or  date  which  every  one  is  e.xpected  to  know, 
and  the  hearer  whom  he  addresses  nods  assent,  or  assumes 
a  wise  c.xprcssion  of  the  countenance,  as  much  as  to  say,  I 
know  all  about  it,  while  the  fact  is  that  he  knows  nothing  at 
all  about  it. 

The  definition  of  a  particular  virtue  or  vice,  the  various 
forms  which  this  virtue  or  a  vice  assumes  are  the  first  two 
points  to  which  attention  is  to  be  paid.  Next,  we  are  to 
consider  the  causes.  What  are  the  causes  that  lead  to  false¬ 
hood  ?  For  unless  we  know  the  causes,  we  shall  hardly  be 
able  to  apply  the  remedies.  Among  the  causes  of  falsehood 
are  to  be  mentioned,  first,  desire  for  gain  ;  next,  fear  of  pun¬ 
ishment,  as  in  the  case  of  a  child  that  has  done  some  wrong 
act  and  is  afraid  to  confess  because  of  the  severe  penalty 
which  it  knows  the  parent  will  exact.  And  in  this  case,  the 
too-severe  parent  is  to  be  blamed  more  than  the  child.  In 
other  cases,  vanity,  the  desire  to  exaggerate  one’s  achieve¬ 
ments,  leads  to  falsehood.  Or  again,  and  this  occurs  e.spe- 
cially  among  very  young  children,  the  nimble  fancy,  the 
wantonness  of  a  vivid  imagination,  betrays  into  falsehood. 
The  child  hardly  realizes  the  boundary  line  between  fact  and 
fiction.  Not  all  lies  are  equally  black.  The  greatest  mis¬ 
takes  are  often  made  by  patents  in  treating  every  falsehood 
as  if  it  were  the  sign  of  a  n’icked  heart.  Some  falsehoods  are 
almost  innocent, — hardly  deserve  to  be  called  by  that  name. 
Others,  again,  are  the  symptoms  of  deep  perversity,  verita¬ 
ble  danger-signals  that  should  arouse  the  parent  to  adopt  the 
most  radical  means  of  cure.  A  lie  may  be  compared  to  an 
eruption  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  we  must  discover  the 
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seat  of  the  disease  of  which  it  is  the  symptom,  and  vary  our 
treatment  according  to  the  diagnosis.  Again,  there  are  cases 
of  which  I  do  not  speak  to  my  young  pupils,  but  to  which  I 
will  here  allude  in  passing,  in  which  falsehood  is  due  to  ideal¬ 
ism.  It  is  a  disheartening  fact  that  that  which  is  best  in  us 
should  so  often  be  turned  to  the  worst  abuse.  There  are  per¬ 
sons  whose  aims  in  life  are  so  high,  whose  aspirations  towards 
what  is  e.xcellent  are  so  intense,  that  when  they  lapse  into 
transgression  they  cannot  bear  to  admit  the  fact  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  cannot  bear  to  see  themselves  as  they  are ;  they 
live  in  habitual  self-deception  as  to  their  own  condition,  and 
their  whole  inner  life  is  profoundly  falsified  in  consequence. 
Of  course,  this  sort  of  self-delusion  cannot  go  on  forever; 
the  time  comes  when  their  eyes  are  opened,  and  they  are 
then  likely  to  be  plunged  into  the  darkest  depths  of  despair. 
Falsehoods  of  the  worst  type  are  those  inspired  by  sheer 
malevolence, — by  the  desire  to  injure  another,  without  any 
corresponding  benefit  to  one’s  self.  These  are  diabolical  false¬ 
hoods,  and  of  these,  fortunately,  there  are  but  few  examples. 

We  have  discussed  the  definition  of  falsehood,  the  various 
guises  and  disguises  which  it  assumes,  and  the  causes  that 
lead  to  it.  Lastly,  we  consider  the  reasons  against  falsehood, 
and  in  favor  of  truth-telling.  Among  these,  we  mention  the 
injury  done  to  others  ;  the  shaking  of  confidence  in  ourselves; 
the  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  mutual  trust  in  society  gener¬ 
ally,  so  far  as  our  example  tells  ;  the  fatal  necessity  of  invent¬ 
ing  ever  new  falsehoods  to  cover  up  the  first ;  finally  and 
chiefly,  the  loss  of  self-respect.  Only  facts  are  real  :  in  so  far 
as  we  report  facts,  we  are  real  ;  in  so  far  as  we  report  what 
is  not  fact,  we  become  ourselves  shams  and  counterfeits. 

By  such  discussion  and  analysis  the  conscience  is  illumi¬ 
nated  ;  what  was  before  vague  is  defined ;  what  was  chaotic 
and  obscure  is  brought  into  orderly  arrangement.  And  who 
will  say  that  in  this  manner  the  antipathy  to  a  lie  is  not 
strengthened,  that  the  spirit  of  scrupulousness  in  truth-telling 
is  not  intensified,  and  that  the  power  of  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong  is  not  refined  ?  Who  will  say  that  this 
thorough  leavening  of  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  child  in 
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regard  to  falsehood  is  not  of  greater  practical  utility  than 
merely  to  say  to  a  child,  in  a  general  way, — Thou  shalt  not  lie, 
or  I  warn  thee  against  lying,  or  I  will  punish  thee  if  thou  art 
guilty  of  lying, — as  most  parents  are  content  to  do? 

And  in  the  same  manner,  the  whole  field  of  duty,  so  far  as 
it  lies  within  the  bounds  of  children’s  experience,  is  cul¬ 
tivated.  We  take  up  the  self-regarding  duties,  and  the  other- 
regarding  duties.  The  duty  of  self-preservation  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  prohibition  of  suicide.  The  duty  of  temperance 
and  of  cleanness,  physical  and  moral.  The  duties  of  the 
intellect.  The  duties  that  relate  to  the  feelings  (and  here  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  define  and  carefully  distinguish  from 
one  another  anger,  indignation,  envy,  jealousy,  hate,  malice, 
vanity,  pride,  dignity',  and  to  speak  of  certain  rules  which 
should  be  observed  in  order  to  gain  control  of  one’s  passions). 
The  duties  which  we  owe  to  all  human  beings  as  such, — 
respect  for  the  life  of  others  (Thou  shalt  not  kill), — respect 
for  the  property  of  others  (Thou  shalt  not  steal), — justice, 
benevolence,  etc.  The  special  duties  which  arise  in  the 
family :  the  duties  of  parents  to  their  children,  and  children 
to  their  parents;  the  duties  of  brothers  towards  brothers,  and 
sisters  towards  sisters ;  of  brothers  towards  sisters,  and  vice 
versa;  the  duties  of  older  brothers  and  sisters  towards  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  vice  versa.  There  are  here  fine 
shades  of  distinction  in  duty  due  to  differences  of  age  and 
se.x,  which  require  attention,  though  they  are  too  often  over¬ 
looked.  The  elements  of  political  duty'.  The  duties  of  friend¬ 
ship.  And  lastly',  crowning  the  edifice  of  ethics,  the  duties 
that  relate  to  the  ideal  humanity  that  is  to  be. 

It  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  moral  teacher  to  help  his 
pupils  know  their  duties,  and  to  inculcate  in  them  the  habit  of 
reflecting  on  the  rules  which  should  govern  conduct.  That 
this  can  be  done  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  is  my  earnest  conviction,  which  the  experience  of 
twelve  y'ears  in  teaching  ethical  classes  has  steadily  strength¬ 
ened.  Of  most  persons,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  they  have  a  feeling  of  duty  rather  than  a 
knowledge  of  duty.  When  a  certain  situation  pre.sents  itself. 
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they  tend  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  but  they  cannot  clearly 
state  the  principle  or  rule  which  determines  their  action. 
They  act  under  the  impulse  of  a  certain  moral  instinct, — at 
best,  under  the  guidance  of  moral  tact.  But  while  tact  is  an 
extremely  precious  quality,  it  deserts  us  precisely  when  we 
are  most  at  fault:  I  mean  in  novel  situations  upon  which 
the  analogies  of  past  experience  throw  no  light.  (For  tact 
is  the  happy  faculty  of  appreciating  a  given  situation  and  in¬ 
stantaneously  applying  the  analogies  of  a  past  to  a  pre.sent 
experience.)  And  with  such  situations  a  time  of  transition 
like  ours  is  apt  to  be  replete.  Society  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  undergoing  a  process  of  rapid  and  continuous  trans¬ 
formation.  In  economics,  in  politics  and  religion,  new  con¬ 
ditions  have  arisen,  and  new'  problems  are  constantly  being 
started  which  sorely  perplex  the  conscience.  And  precisely 
in  regard  to  these  problems  moral  tact  cannot  avail.  Only 
a  deliberate  recurrence  to  the  principles  upon  which  con¬ 
duct  should  be  based  can  help.  When,  however,  I  speak  of 
principles  in  connection  with  the  moral  instruction  of  chil¬ 
dren,  I  do  not  mean  metaphysical  principles.  1  should  deem 
it  as  great  a  wrong  to  steal  a  march  upon  the  growing  intelli¬ 
gence  of  my  pupils  by  infecting  them  w’ith  some  philosophical 
bias  of  my  own,  as  it  would  be  to  impre.ss  upon  their  minds  a 
religious  doctrine  at  a  time  when  they  are  still  too  young  and 
inexperienced  to  test  its  truth  or  worth.  I  have  in  mind 
those  practical  principles  of  morality'  upon  which  all  good  men 
are  agreed, — those  secondary  principles  which  theologians  and 
philosophers  alike  accept,  and  for  which  they  seek  to  find  an 
ultimate  explanation  in  some  first  principles  of  metaphysics  or 
some  mystic  fact  of  revelation.  But  I  hold  that  it  is  not  once 
necessary  to  enter  into  that  dreary'  region  of  metaphysical 
subtleties  or  theological  controversies,  in  order  to  teach  morals 
to  y'oung  children.  It  is  po.ssible  to  confine  one’s  self  to  those 
points  upon  which  all  are  agreed.  The  business  of  the  moral 
teacher  is  to  enrich,  to  clarify,  and  classify  the  content  of  the 
child's  conscience,  and  this  is  the  sole  end  w'hich  he  should 
keep  steadily'  in  view'. 

The  next  subject  of  which  I  shall  speak  is  the  use  of  prov- 
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erbs.  The  thouglits  expressed  in  proverbs  may  be  likened 
to  pearls  brought  up  from  the  depths  of  human  experience 
and  set  in  golden  sayings.  Proverbs  may  be  compared  to 
those  delicate  fabrics  of  the  P^ast  which  can  be  folded  up 
within  the  smallest  compass,  and  which  nevertheless  when 
unfolded  excite  our  surprise  by  the  large  space  over  which 
they  spread.  So,  when  we  unfold  the  meaning  of  a  proverb, 
we  are  often  surprised  at  the  wide  range  of  human  experience 
which  it  covers.  And  yet  the  truth  it  conveys  is  stated  so 
briefly  and  pithily,  and  in  such  condensed  form,  that  we  can 
easily  carry  it  about  with  us  in  memory.  Proverbs  of  this 
kind  have  been  selected  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the 
Dhammapada  of  liuddha,  and  from  other  sources.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  the  following:  “He  who  has  a  good  eye 
shall  be  blessed."  What  is  a  good  eye  ?  An  eye  that  sees 
the  good  in  others, — that  penetrates  through  the  husks  of  an 
often  unpromising  exterior  to  the  potential  virtue  underneath, 
and  calls  it  forth  by  .seeing  it.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
awakening  eye,  a  creative  eye.  Thus  may  I  be  permitted  to 
point,  in  passing,  to  the  inexpressible  value  of  the  possession 
of  a  good  eye  in  the  life  of  husbands  and  wives.  The  charms 
of  youth  are  certain  to  fade,  the  graces  of  form  and  feature  in¬ 
evitably  decay,  the  force  of  those  into.xicating  emotions  which 
first  drew  the  hearts  of  the  lovers  together  subside ;  and  then 
it  often  happens  that  marriage  becomes  a  mere  formal  bond, — 
nay,  a  heavy  yoke  fastened  by  habit  upon  the  necks  of  these 
unwilling  companions.  Put  if  they  possess  the  quality  of  a 
good  eye,  they  will  be  able  to  see  in  one  another  the  hidden 
germs  of  spiritual  graces  and  call  them  forth  because  they  see 
them.  And  they  will  clothe  one  another  in  spiritual  beauty 
which  age  cannot  impair  nor  time  diminish.  Ah,  blessed  is 
he  who  has  the  good  eye  !  “  A  falsehood  is  like  pebbles  in 

the  mouth.”  A  falsehood  is  like  many  pebbles.  Every  false¬ 
hood  tends  to  multiply  itself,  and  each  separate  falsehood  is 
like  a  stone.  Not  bread  which  we  can  assimilate,  but  a 
foreign  body,  alien  to  our  nature ;  and  these  stony  falsehoods 
will  fill  our  mouths  and  choke  us, — choke  the  better  life  in 
us, — unless  we  eject  them  all.  “  The  discipline  of  a  father 
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is  a  wreath  of  victory  about  the  head,  but  the  teachings  of  a 
mother,  a  chain  of  honor  about  the  neck,”  indicating  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  of  the  services  which  father  and  mother  render 
us.  The  father  helps  us  to  victory  in  the  struggle  of  life ;  the 
mother’s  counsel  leads  to  honor.  Concerning  the  filial  rela¬ 
tions  :  “  The  crown  of  parents  are  their  children’s  children, 

and  the  glory  of  children  are  their  parents.”  Concerning 
energy  of  character :  “  He  who  is  prompt  in  his  affairs 

shall  stand  in  the  presence  of  kings.”  Concerning  forti¬ 
tude  :  “  If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy  strength  is 
small.”  Concerning  the  bridling  of  the  tongue  :  ”  Death  and 
life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue,  and  they  that  love  it  shall 
taste  the  fruit  thereof.  An  imprudent  tongue  is  like  a  piercing 
sword.  The  words  of  the  good  are  healing.”  Concerning 
self-control :  ”  As  rain  breaks  through  an  ill-thatched  house, 

passion  will  break  through  an  unreflecting  mind.”  “  Let 
each  man  make  himself  as  he  teaches  others  to  be.  He  who 
is  well  subdued  may  subdue  others.  One’s  own  .self  it  is 
difficult  to  subdue.”  “  Self  is  the  lord  of  .self.  Who  else 
could  be  the  lord  ?”  Concerning  hatred :  “He  who  holds  back 
rising  anger  like  a  rolling  chariot,  him  I  call  a  real  driver ; 
other  people  are  but  holding  the  reins.”  “  Let  a  man  overcome 
anger  by  love ;  let  him  overcome  evil  by  good  ;  let  him  over¬ 
come  the  greedy  by  liberality, — the  liar  by  truth.”  “  Let  us 
then  live  free  from  hatred  among  men  who  hate.”  Concerning 
the  indestructible  nature  of  goodness  :  “  The  virtues  of  the 

good  are  imperishable :  thus  do  the  good  .say  to  the  good.” 
One  must  be  good  one’s  self  to  realize  the  eternity  of  the 
good.  Concerning  the  increase  and  the  splendor  of  virtue : 
“A  righteous  man  is  like  the  rising  sun,  which  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.”  “  The  good  gleam  from  afar 
like  the  snowy  mountains.”  And  there  arc  innumerable  other 
sayings,  such,  for  instance,  as  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Enchei- 
ridion  of  Epictetus,  which  convey  lessons  equally  important, 
and  can  be  used  to  the  same  effect.  A  careful  analysis  of  the 
meaning,  however,  is  in  all  cases  indispensable  to  a  proper 
handling  of  this  instrument  of  moral  education. 

Speeches  embodying  noble  thoughts  and  feelings.  In  most 
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of  our  schools  it  is  customary  for  the  pupils  to  commit  to 
memory  and  recite  the  patriotic  speeches  of  a  Patrick  Henry, 
a  Webster,  a  Lincoln,  and  others,  and  this  is  found  to  be  an 
excellent  means  of  developing  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  in 
the  young.  There  is  no  reason  why  other  sentiments  should 
not  be  cultivated  in  the  same  way.  Our  pupils  should  be 
taught  to  repeat  a  few  of  the  grand  orations  of  Isaiah,  in  which 
the  awful  thunders  of  the  moral  law  reverberate  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  moral  indignation  is  e.xpressed  w'ith  a  vividness  and 
force  never  since  surpassed  or  even  equalled.  They  .should 
read  and  recite  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  its  sweeter 
and  tenderer  messages ;  the  last  speech  of  Socrates  before  his 
judges,  as  reported  by  Plato,  than  which  no  finer  or  nobler 
composition  exists  in  any  language,  and  other  speeches  of 
a  similar  kind.  P'or  when  we  repeat  the  speeches  of  another, 
we  put  on,  for  the  time  being,  the  nature  of  the  other.  The 
feelings  which  are  uttered  by  the  lips  live  for  the  moment  in 
the  heart,  and  leave  their  mark  there  for  good  forever. 

And  lastly,  we  should  make  the  most  extensive  use  of  biog¬ 
raphies.  And  here,  again,  the  .searching  analysis  of  motives 
should  be  a  principal  aim  of  the  teacher.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  discussing  the  life  of  Sister  Dora,  with  my  pupils,  we 
reached  the  point  where  that  remarkable  woman  is  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  she  will  serve  as  sick-nurse  in  a  small¬ 
pox  hospital,  thereby  e.xposing  herself  to  the  danger  of  con¬ 
tagion,  or  whether  she  will  live  in  the  family  of  her  brother, 
who  had  just  lost  his  wife,  taking  upon  herself  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  bringing  up  his  little  children.  To  an  ordinary 
person  the  latter  duty  would  have  seemed  the  le.ss  difficult. 
But  to  a  mind  like  Si.ster  Dora’s,  intent  on  brilliant  and 
dramatic  achievements,  with  a  craving  for  the  extremes  of 
self-.sacrifice,  the  tedious  round  of  routine  duties  involved  in 
the  care  of  a  household  seemed  positively  repulsive.  Was 
Sister  Dora  justified  in  going  to  the  hospital,  or  should  she 
have  remained  with  her  brother’s  children  ?  For  weeks  and 
weeks  this  problem  was  discussed  in  its  various  bearings  by 
the  young  ladies  of  the  class.  They  w’ere  too  much  charmed 
with  the  generosity  of  the  would-be  martyr  to  condemn ;  on 
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the  other  hand,  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  certain  group  of  little  children  had  been  too  little 
considered,  too  arbitrarily  set  aside.  At  last,  I  think  they  all 
became  convinced  that  the  nearest  duty,  however  dull  and 
uninviting,  has  the  largest  claim  ;  that  the  ambition  to  excel 
others  in  generous  actions,  like  every  other  form  of  ambition, 
may  have  a  selfish  ingredient,  and  should  be  distrusted.  And 
such  a  conviction,  thus  deeply  impressed,  must  assuredly  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  acquisition  for  life.  But  not  only  does 
biographical  study  afford  an  admirable  opportunity  for  prac¬ 
tising  and  refining  the  moral  judgment,  but  it  offers  to  the 
young  splendid  patterns  and  inspiring  e.xamples.  Our  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  acquainted  with  the  great  men  and  women 
whose  names  illuminate  the  history  of  the  human  race, — with 
the  great  thinkers,  the  great  philanthropists,  the  great  reform¬ 
ers,  the  saints.  We  all  tlesire  to  move  in  good  society,  and 
this  desire  is  a  perfectly  laudable  one  if  we  attach  the  right 
meaning  to  the  words  "good  society.”  How  strange  then 
that  we  .should  ignore  the  be.st  society!  The  best  society,  the 
society  of  the  immortals,  is  always  open  to  us.  They  who 
belong  to  that  elite  company  are  always  willing  to  receive  us 
and  exact  no  degrading  .sacrifices  of  honor  or  personal  inde¬ 
pendence  as  the  price  of  our  admission  to  their  circle.  Our 
boys  and  girls  should  be  familiar  with  the  lives  of  such  women 
as  Mary  Somerville,  the  astronomer;  Margaret  Tuller,  whom 
Emerson  honored  with  his  friendship;  Florence  Nightingale, 
"  the  Lady  of  the  I^mp ;"  Vittoria  Colonna ;  they  should 
know  in  its  details  the  life  of  a  Socrates;  of  a  Howard,  who 
first  let  light  into  the  darkness  of  the  prison-house;  of  .Sir 
Thomas  More,  England’s  Lord  High  Chancellor,  who  per¬ 
ished  on  the  scaffold, — one  of  the  richest,  rarest  souls  that 
ever  lived,  one  of  the  .strongest,  bravest,  true.st  men  that  ever 
walked  this  earth  !  Ah,  we  make  too  little  of  our  great  men ; 
we  pay  too  little  heed  to  the  treasures  which  human  history 
places  at  our  disposal.  In  the  light  of  one  great  name,  every 
other  name  has  been  dimmed, — in  the  exaggerated  admiration 
which  we  have  cherished  for  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  we  have  too  much  forgotten  those  other  great 
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ones  who  mi^ht  also  he  our  hel|)ers.  Li  t  us  refresh  in  tlic 
niiiuls  of  the  younj'  the  far|ju;.f  record  of  Iiuinaii  achieveiiieiit 
and  human  endeavor.  Let  us  .surround  our  children,  as  they 
go  fortli  on  the  road  of  life,  with  an  ideal  coinp.iny  of  fri<  nds 
whose  exalted  example  will  fill  tlmir  lives  with  worth  and 
meaning.  Let  us  make  much — far  more  than  we  an.’  now 
doing — of  the  systematic  study  of  hiogr.ijihy. 

1  have  set  out  to  dc-scrihe  ;i  seheme  of  moral  instruction 
for  the  young.  1  am  very  fir  from  helieving  lh.it  I  have  e.x- 
haustixl  the  subject.  .My  intenlifjii  was  merely  to  break  j;round, 
to  give  a  few  hints.  'I  he  liiblical  legend  serves  as  the  intro¬ 
duction.  The  system.itic  te.ichTlig  of  duty  is  the  centre  of 
the  .scheme.  Proverbs,  .sjjeecln.-s,  and  biogr.iphies  .ire  useful 
auxiliaries.* 


♦  I  Ii.ivc  colifini;'!  inysrSf  in  llic  alj.jve  lo  sju  akiii;.;  .<1  iii.n.il  iii'ili  n  lien.  Ki-fi;.'- 
ious  instruclinii  it  also  ;;iv<?n  in  oiii  cl:  ^»<  s.  It  <  eiisisls  <  Ini  liy  of  lln-  slinly  of  Uie 
best  sj.irilual  literature,  ancient  :.n.t  ini.flein,  inclu.lin;;  of  i  oursc  Ilie  clioicc-st 
jiaisa^cs  from  Itic  f jlil  arnl  .N'.  w  '1  esMinenls.  Ifut  it  slioiilil  l.e  ri  ineiiil.einl  lliut 
I’lalo  at  one  end  of  the  line,  .-ir.d  Kinerson  at  the  olh'-i  ,  aic  as  ini|)Oil.int  in  llieir 
way  as  Isaiah  and  St.  I’aul.  1  believe  that  a  hist  han.l  aL.|uainl.iiici  with  the 
best  sjriritual  literature  of  the  woiM  is  iM'lis|,ens able  t.>  a  ;;eniiinc  sj/irilual  ml- 
lure.  A  series  of  lectures  to  the  oldest  |.U]jils  on  the  jn.ictical  ]jhiloso|.hy  of  life 
is  designed  to  conclude  the  system  of  religious  tear  hing. 

Another  jeoint  which  should  be  added  to  Ihe  above  is  that  our  classe.-  are 
organised  for  jrurprses  of  jrractica!  chanty,  'lln:  )ru|/ds  colled  among  them¬ 
selves  each  Hionth  a  certain  sum,  ;.nd  this  is  used  |»ailly  to  assist  in  dcfiayiiig 
the  exi<enses  of  an  evening  ‘cliool  lor  ]e>or  children,  j/artly  to  |.urchase  cmi- 
forts  and  de’icacics  for  the  sick  leen.  In  the  teaching  of  moials,  if  anywhere, 
practice  aiiould  riot  be  divoice.l  from  ti.c/iy. 
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HYMNS  AND  MUSIC  AT  KTHICAL  MEHTINGS.* 

nv  ARTiii'k  \v.  iiunoN. 

I  HAVE  been  invited  to  open  the  discussion  this  evening  on 
“  Hymns  and  Music  at  Ethical  Mcetin<;s,”  chiefly,  no  doubt, 
because  not  so  long  ago  I  was  a  member  of  a  committee  of 
five  which  met  here  a  considerable  number  of  times  to  discuss 
the  question  of  a  jjroposed  revision  of  the  hymn-book  used  at 
South  Place.  Our  suggestions  were  favorably  received  by 
many  members  of  the  Society ;  but  there  were  sufficient 
reasons,  then,  it  appeared,  for  postponing  any  settlement  of 
the  question.  And  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  time 
has  not  even  yet  arrived  for  any  practical  steps  to  be  taken, 
though  it  is  a  matter  that  must  be  faced  .sooner  or  later;  so 
that,  in  introducing  the  subject  this  evening,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  am  dealing  with  the  question  in  its  general 
aspect,  rather  than  with  reference  to  our  own  particular  case, 
though  it  will  be  impossible  to  leave  out  of  sight,  at  any  rate 
by  way  of  illustration,  what  we  do  or  might  do  here. 

I  trust  I  shall  recall  no  painful  reminiscences  to  any  one’s 
mind  when  I  say  that  the  subject  uaturally  divides  itself  into  three 
heads.  It  does  so,  and  I  cannot  help  it. 

There  is  first  the  question  of  hymns,  or  of  congregational 
singing;  ne.xt  that  of  other  church  music  performed  by  a 
professional  choir,  to  which  the  congregation  attends  without 
joining  in ;  and,  lastly,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  out  of  sight  the 
case  of  instrumental  music  pure  and  simple,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  ought  to  have  an  honorable  place  at  ethical 
meeting.s. 


*  This  paper  is  siihstantially  what  was  reail  at  a  Conference  of  the  South 
Place  Ethical  Society  on  Monday  evening,  February  iS,  1S89;  but  sundry  cor¬ 
rections  and  additions  have  been  made,  suggested  by  the  discussion  which 
ensued. 
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The  question  of  hymns,  liowever,  comes  first,  and  is  on 
various  grounds  the  most  important ;  and  I  imagine  that  it  is 
mainly  around  this  point  that  our  discussion  to-night  will 
hinge,  I  couple  hymns  with  congregational  singing  because 
practically,  though  not  necessarily,  the  two  are  indissolubly 
united, 

,\  preliminary  point  may  be  noted.  An  objector  may  not 
unreasonably  be  imagined  who  decides  against  hymn-singing 
altogether  at  ethical  meetings.  Me  protests  that  the  practice 
.savors  too  much  of  the  Methodist  chapel  or  even  of  the  “  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  that  it  is  vulgar  and  out  of  date  ;  that  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  art  congregational  singing  is  always  very  poor  stuff ;  that 
at  its  best  it  is  a  wild,  uncultured,  gushing  mode  of  c.xpressing 
religious  feeling ;  and  that  in  the  more  refined  atmosphere  of 
an  ethical  meeting  it  is  out  of  place.  I  have  some  sympathy 
with  this  objector.  Let  us  admit  that  congregational  hymn- 
singing  is  an  outcome  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic  fervor  rather 
than  of  Greek  or  Latin  classical  culture;  that  its  associations 
are  Puritan  rather  than  Catholic,  and  are,  in  any  case,  exclu¬ 
sively  theological.  Let  us  further  admit  that  as  we  grow 
older  we  are  dispo.sed  to  “join  in"  less  boi.sterously  than  we 
did  of  old,  and  that  after  a  time  it  becomes  desirable  that  we 
shall  not  “join  in"  at  all.  Still,  when  all  has  been  said,  the 
facts  remain  that  it  is  far  and  away  the  most  popular  method 
of  expre.ssing  religious  emotion,  and  that  to  many  people,  and 
c.specially  to  young  people,  a  service  or  a  meeting  which  e.x- 
cluded  all  congregational  singing  would  seem  a  very  unat¬ 
tractive  dead-alive  affair. 

Assuming  then,  without  further  apology,  that  the  singing 
of  hymns  is  a  legitimate  feature  at  ethical  meetings,  the  ne.xt 
que.stion  is,  "  What  hymns  ?’’  And  here  I  take  it  to  be  of  the 
utmost  imijortance  that  a  clear  principle  should  be  laid  down. 
I  answer  to  the  question  unhesitatingly.  Only  such  hymns 
that  can  be  sung  by  the  members  of  an  Ethical  Society  in  their 
plain  and  obvious  meaning,  without  necessitating  recourse  to 
mental  reservation,  or  to  strained  allegorical  interpretations, 
or  to  any  other  evasion  whatsoever.  And  since  it  is  a  first 
principle  with  the  Pithical  Society — and  indeed  the  very  reason 
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for  its  existence — that  morality  is  not  rightly  based  on  theol¬ 
ogy  or  on  any  kind  of  supernatural  doctrine,  it  follows  that  any 
hymn  which  bids  us  appeal  to  a  personal  God  to  aid  us  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  or  which  finds  a  motive  for  such  practice  in 
the  hopes  or  fears  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  is  not  one  that 
the  members  of  the  Ethical  Society  can  rightly  be  invited  to 
sing.  To  depart  from  this  principle  is  not  merely  to  give  a 
character  of  unreality  to  the  proceedings,  it  is  to  give  a  false 
impression  of  our  position  to  inquirers  who  have  a  wish  to 
learn  more  about  us.  I  am  not  unwilling  to  allow  this  liberty 
of  allegorical  interpretation  to  frce-thir(kers  who  may  have 
occasion  from  time  to  time,  from  whatever  cause, — and  there 
are  various  legitimate  ones, — to  attend  the  religious  services 
of  bodies  more  or  less  orthodo.x.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  akso  be  allowed  to  those — ami  they  are  many — 
who  still  remain  nominal  members  of  those  religious  bodies, 
though  they  may  have  lapsed  from  orthodoxy  as  completely 
as  we  have  ourselves.  But  it  is  surely  quite  another  thing 
for  the  members  of  a  society,  which  has  publicly  dissociated 
itself  from  the  theological  position,  to  join,  at  meetings  of 
that  society,  in  the  singing  of  hymns  which  reaffirm  the  posi¬ 
tion  repudiated.  When  the  president  at  any  ethical  meeting 
announces  the  singing  of  a  hyunn,  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of 
those  present  phrases  which  they  ought  to  be  able  to  utter 
with  the  most  perfect  sincerity ;  but  if  he  thus  puts  into  their 
mouths  phrases  inconsistent  with  the  society’s  first  principle.s, 
he  makes  it  impossible  for  any  thoughtful  member  to  throw 
any  heart  or  enthusiasm  into  the  singing. 

I  must  admit  that  I  had  been  disposed  to  e.xtend  this  prin¬ 
ciple  even  to  the  exclusion  of  all  theistic  references,  however 
refined  and  philosophical,  as  likely'  to  mislead  inquirers  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  position ;  but,  on  reflection,  I  am  disposed  to 
modify  that  judgment  and  to  insist  only’  on  the  e.xclusion  of 
what  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  an  Ethical  Society. 

To  the  objection,  if  raised,  that  any  exclusion  implies  a 
certain  exclusiveness  and  narrowness  in  our  position,  I  would 
briefly  reply  that  it  is  the  presence  of  theological  teaching 
in  a  hymn,  not  its  absence,  which  makes  it  exclusive.  All 
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men,  orthodox  or  unorthodox,  could  join  in  hymns  selected 
on  the  principles  I  have  been  advocating.  It  is  just  because 
tho.se  principles  have  not  been  followed  by  the  compilers  of 
the  hymn-book  with  which,  we  are  familiar  that  many  of  us 
find  ourselves  precluded  from  joining  in  a  good  number  of 
the  hymns  which  it  contains. 

To  the  further  objection  that,  hymns  being  mostly  wh,'it  they 
are,  this  exclusiveness  will  leave  us  nothing  or  next  to  nothing 
to  sing,  I  have  two  answers  to  make:  First,  no  great  number  of 
hymns  is  required.  select  few,  each  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  ethical  movement  (fur  a  genuine  movement  I  believe 
it  is  becoming  with  us  quite  as  much  as  in  America),  each  em¬ 
phasizing  some  phase  of  ethical  thought  or  aspiration,  w^ould 
be  far  more  to  the  purpose  than  an  omniinn  gatherum,  dragged 
in  from  all  quarters  indiscriminately,  merely  on  the  ground 
th,at  the  verses,  apart  from  any  question  of  their  poetic  merit, 
had  a  religious  tone,  or  something  like  it,  without  theistic 
references.  I  may  mention  that  at  the  committee  meetings 
here  to  which  1  have  referred  we  found  in  our  present  book 
about  two  hundred  hymns  answering  fairly  well  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  I  have  given,  and  we  got  together  about  a  hundred  more 
similar  in  character.  But  even  so,  I  doubt  whether  we  might 
not  have  cut  out  one-half  and  still  have  left  enough  for  the  use 
of  Ethical  Societies  in  their  present  elementary  stage.  A  few 
really  good  hymns  that  use  would  make  familiar,  even  no 
more  than  a  hundred,  would  satisfy  me,  so  that  they  illus¬ 
trated  and  enforced  our  position.  And  my  second  reply  is 
that  even  if  .so  few  as  a  hundred  do  not  exist  thoroughly 
suited  to  our  purpose,  why  then  we  must  write  them  ourselves. 
If  our  movement  is  a  real  one  a  poet  will  soon  arise  capable 
of  throwing  our  thoughts  into  graceful  ver.se  that  would  be 
welcomed  at  our  meetings.  I  will  even  say  that  if  no  such 
singer  arises  it  will  go  far  to  show  that  our  movement  has  not 
the  life  within  it  that  it  needs  to  become  a  successful  one. 
There  is  no  need,  I  imagine,  to  keep  .strictly  to  the  hymn  form 
as  we  now  know  it.  Possibly  something  lighter,  more  of  the 
carol  type,  might  prove  better.  But  yet  I  cannot  deny  that 
there  is  an  earne.stness  in  the  old-fashioned  hymn.s — and  espe- 
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cially  in  the  German  hymns — tliat  we  could  not  dispense  with 
without  losing  an  element  necessary  to  secure  permanent 
growth  in  a  movement  like  this. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  on  “adaptation,” — the  alteration  of 
phrases  here  and  there  to  make  the  whole  hymn  fit  in  with 
our  views.  From  the  literary  jHiint  of  view  it  has  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  objectionable,  both  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and  also 
as  a  mere  question  of  justice  to  the  author.  It  has  .seemed  to 
me  that  the  best  adaptations  can  never  be  more  than  ingenious, 
and  that  the  art  of  adapting,  if  art  it  be,  must  be  reckoned  an 
ignoble  one.  Certainly,  if  one  happens  to  be  familiar  with 
the  lines  as  they  originally  stood,  and  to  know  how  exejuisitely 
and  precisely  they  represented  the  author’s  mind,  the  effect  of 
the  alterations  is  either  to  amuse  or  to  exasperate ;  and  that 
does  not  conduce  to  a  fit  frame  of  mind  for  hymn-singing. 
15ut  I  owe  it  to  Dr.  Coit  that  I  have  somewhat  modified  my 
views  on  this  subject,  and  see  there  is  another  side  to  the 
matter.  Me  has  pointed  out,  and  has  quoted  very  aptly  from 
Dr.  James  Martineau  in  illustration  of  the  position  he  main¬ 
tains,  that  adaptation  holds  no  mean  place  in  the  history  of 
literature,  while  in  regard  to  hymns  it  is  really  the  methoil  in 
which  a  continuity  of  religious  tradition  can  be  secured  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  the  continuous  reception  of  new  light.  Ac¬ 
cepting  this  view,  if  only  we  can  make  sure  that  adaptations 
do  not  impair  the  poetical  value  of  the  original,  if  even,  as  I 
am  assured,  they  may  enhance  its  value,  the  literary  objections 
become  comparatively  unimj)ortant.  Religious  traditions  must 
not  lightly  be  .set  aside;  and  the  traditions  of  South  Place, 
though  brief  and  meagre  compared  with  the  traditions  of 
Catholic  Christendom,  are  at  least  as  honorable  as  those  of 
any  other  religious  communitv  ;  they  shouhl  therefore  be 
treated  with  the  utmo.st  con^  '  ^n  when  its  hymns  are 
under  revision ;  and  perhaps  in  adaptation  may  be  found  the 
means  of  reconciling  new  and  broader  views  with  modes  of 
expression  which  old  associations  hav'c  made  dear. 

Turning  next  to  the  choral  music  other  than  hymn-singing, 
best  de.scribed  perhaps  as  the  singing  of  anthems  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  choir,  in  which  the  congregation  does  not  join,  I 
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give  it  as  my  opinion  that  here  we  do  not  need  the  restrictions 
which  seem  to  me  imperative  in  the  case  of  hymns.  Singing 
to  wliich  we  attend,  and  in  which  we  do  not  otherwise  partici¬ 
pate,  has  a  somewhat  dramatic  character;  it  inspires  by  rep¬ 
resentation.  Thus,  while  our  religious  emotions  may  be 
quickened  and  strengthened  by  contact  with  what  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  religious  beliefs  of  others,  we  do  not  imply  that 
their  objects  of  belief  are  ours  also  ;  at  any  rate,  our  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  case  is  not  open  to  misconstruction  ;  nor  does  it 
put  us  into  a  consciously  false  position.  And  we  .strengthen 
the  ca.se  by  making  our  selection  from  as  wide  a  field  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  mean  that  if  in  this  case  we  agree  to  admit  music 
.set  to  words  involving  the  teaching  of  Unitarianism,  but  refu.se 
to  allow  words  that  involve  orthodo.x  Christianity  or  Catholi¬ 
cism,  we  go  far  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  misunderstanding 
that  the  ICthical  Society  takes  its  stand  on  Unitarian  doctrine  ; 
whereas  not  only  is  that  not  the  case,  but  if  our  movement 
grows,  as  I  assume  i-t  will,  in  a  very  short  time  the  majority 
of  its  members  will  have  been  drawn  from  elsewhere,  and  will 
have  known  nothing  of  the  .sj)ecial  Unitarian  position. 

I  will  add  but  a  few  remarks  on  the  third  department  to 
which  I  referred, — that  of  instrumental  music  pure  and  simple. 
Here,  even  more  than  in  the  case  of  elaborate  choral  music, 
much  depends  on  the  individual,  whether  the  performance 
prove  itself  an  admirable  vehicle  for  sustaining  fruitful  medi¬ 
tation  on  subjects  which  I  will  call  .spiritual  or  ethical,  as  you 
please ;  or  whether  it  be  no  more  than  a  pleasant  relaxation 
during  which  the  mind  takes  re.st  and  devotes  itself  to  no 
thoughts  in  particular.  Even  in  the  latter  ca.se  I  think  a  not 
too  prolonged  instrumental  performance  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  its  advantages;  for  after  our  emotions  have  been  aroused 
and  our  aspirations  after  the  ideal  stimulated  by  attention  to 
some  eloquent  discourse,  it  is  distinctly  bad  for  us,  without 
some  such  break  as  a  musical  interlude  would  give  us,  to 
come  down  at  once  to  the  trivialities  of  ordinary  conversation. 
I  know  there  are  some  persons  to  whom  all  music  not  joined 
with  words  is  mere  unmeaning  noise — there  is  the  case  of  an 
ex-Cabinet  minister  [Sir  George  Trevelyan],  no  mean  judge 
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in  other  branches  of  art,  such  as  painting,  engraving,  and 
architecture,  who  confesses  that  he  would  never  know  “  God 
save  the  Queen”  from  any  other  tune,  but  for  the  effect  it  has 
in  making  people  stand  up  ;  but  such  persons  are  the  excep¬ 
tions,  and  provision  should  be  made  in  this  matter  for  the 
majority  and  not  for  the  exceptions.  And  though  I  must 
confess  myself  to  be  inferior  to  many  whom  I  know  in  the 
power  of  giving  interpretation  to  the  language  of  instrumental 
music;  and  though  I  must  further  admit  that  the  diverse  in¬ 
terpretations  given  by  different  persons  to  the  .same  piece  tells 
somewhat  against  the  reality  of  such  interpretations;  yet  I 
am  among  the  majority  who  find  themselves  stirred  they 
hardly  know  how  by  the  mysterious  tide  of  sound,  who  catch 
glimpses  as  it  were  of  “  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears”  while 
the  sonata  weaves  its  complicated  web,  and  who  would  there¬ 
fore  value  highly  the  power  of  sound  in  energizing  the  too 
dimly  appreciated  realities  of  their  spiritual  life. 

I  should  perhaps  e.xplain  that  by  instrumental  music  I  do 
not  mean  organ-playing,  or  at  least  organ-i)laying  only,  under 
special  circumstances.  Let  me  give  the  organ  its  due.  For 
the  accompaniment  of  hymn-singing  it  is  virtually  a  necessity ; 
and  its  convenience  in  concentrating  the  whole  instrumental 
performance  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  who  is  able  to  give 
considerable  variety  with  comparative  case, — this  is  undenia¬ 
ble.  But  for  an  organ  to  be  really  inspiring  it  must  first  of  all 
be  really  a  fine  one,  and  must  further  be  placed  in  some  grand 
cathedral,  whose  echoing  aisles  give  it  that  e.xpressiveness 
which  in  itself,  in  con.scquence  of  the  purely  mechanical 
method  in  which  it  produces  sound,  it  necessarily  lacks.  I 
believe  that  every  musician  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion 
that  for  e.xpression  the  organ  must  always  be  inferior  even  to 
the  piano;  while  compared  with  an  orchestra,  large  or  small, 
of  stringed  instruments  or  of  wind  and  stringed  instruments 
combined,  it  holds  no  place  at  all.  When  therefore  1  advo¬ 
cate  the  u.se  of  purely  instrumental  music  at  ethical  meetings 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  have  not  .so  much  the  organ 
in  my  mind  as  a  string  quartet,  or  a  slightly  incrca.sed  orches¬ 
tra  in  which  the  strings  would  still  hold  the  most  important 
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place.  I  will  refer  to  a  thought  on  this  subject  communicated 
to  me  some  years  since  by  Cardinal  Newman,  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  which,  however,  I  must  hold  myself  responsible.  He 
said  that  stringed  instruments  give  us  the  music  of  humanity 
while  wind  instruments  suggest  the  music  of  the  gods.  The 
first  idea  is  clear  enough.  In  what  I  may  term  the  inexpressi¬ 
ble  expressiveness  of  the  violin  and  violoncello  we  can  recog¬ 
nize  the  laments  and  longings  as  well  as  the  airy  cheerfulness 
that  make  up  so  much  of  human  life.  And,  on  reflection, 
the  second  half  of  the  sentence  soon  explains  it.self.  The 
relentless  blare  of  the  trumpet,  the  stolid  humor  of  the  .ser¬ 
pent  and  trombone, — the.se  followed  by  the  dreamy  softne.ss 
of  the  French  horn,  the  pastoral  sweetness  of  the  flute,  or  by 
the  heartless  laughter  of  the  reedy  bassoon  and  clarionet, — 
all  these  represent  very  aptly  the  careless  life  of  the  Olym¬ 
pian  gods  as  they  sit  in  the  clouds  at  their  ease,  sipping  their 
nectar,  and  laughing  consumedly  at  the  struggles  of  us  poor 
mortals,  when  they  learn  of  our  desperate  efforts  to  walk  in 
the  path  of  virtue,  or  at  least  to  keep  up  appearances. 

On  the  ground  then  of  some  such  associations  as  the.se,  I 
should  advocate  that  the  instrumental  music  at  ethical  meet¬ 
ings  should  depend  mainly  on  .stringed  instruments  for  its 
effect.  I  believe  that  in  this  department  there  is  a  great 
opening  for  us  to  make  our  meetings  not  merely  attractive  but 
refined  and  elevating.  I  think  that  if,  in  introducing  it,  care 
were  taken  that  everything  that  is  done  should  be  done  as 
well  as  po.ssible,  that  the  pieces  should  be  carefully  selected, 
and  the  performance  intrusted  only  to  professionals  capable 
of  illustrating  the  ideas  that  were  in  the  composer’s  mind, — 
we  should  materially  improve  the  position  of  our  movement 
in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  it  is  mo.st  important  that  we  should 
win  over  to  our  side,  and  that  we  should  find  ourselves  at  the 
same  time  securing  moral  advantage  as  well  as  intellectual 
enjoyment. 

It  is  right  that  I  should  add  that,  e.xcept  in  regard  to  in¬ 
strumental  music,  what  is  actually  done  here  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings  comes  very  near  to  my  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  done ; 
and  that  I  consider  we  owe  great  thanks  to  Mr.  Shcdlock  and 
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to  those  who  co-operate  with  him  for  the  selection  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  anthems  that  are  sung.  Of  course  tlie  whole 
ground  that  I  have  indicated  is  not  covered ;  but  the  general 
lines  followed  are  precisely  those  that  I  have  laid  tlown  ;  and 
they  are  followed,  too,  as  I  think,  in  a  manner  altogether 
praiseworthy. 


ETHICAL  SOCIin  V  XOTIX 

THK  N1-:\V  YORK  SOCIETY. 

The  Fortnightly  Club. — This  club  was  started  a  year  ago, 
and  consists  at  present  of  about  forty  members,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  connected  with  the  Ethical  Society  of  New  York. 
It  meets  fortnightly  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  parlors  of 
Professor  Adler.  The  object  of  the  club  is  to  stimulate  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  standard  books  on  ethical  subjects. 
The  club  has  read  during  the  year  John  Morley's  "  Com¬ 
promise,”  Tolstoi’s  “What  to  Do?”  Carlyle’s  “Hero-Wor¬ 
ship,”  Strauss’s  “The  Old  Eaith  and  the  New,”  and  the 
“  Gospel  of  Mark.”  These  books  or  treatises  are  read  by  the 
members  at  home,  and  they  are  e.xpected  to  be  prepared  to 
discuss  what  they  have  read  in  the  meetings.  A  certain 
amount  of  preparation  is  thus  secured. 

This  plan  has  been  adopted  as  a  compromise  between  free 
debates  and  the  reading  of  papers,  written  by  the  members. 
The  former  plan  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  usually  leads 
to  windy  and  aimless  discussion,  the  latter,  that  strong  papers 
on  special  topics  cannot  be  secured  with  sufficient  regularity, 
and  that  in  con.sequence  the  interest  of  the  meetings  is  likely 
after  a  while  to  subside.  Such  papers  are  however  not  ex¬ 
cluded  when  members  are  found  willing  and  competent  to 
elaborate  them.  Thus  the  last  meeting  of  the  year  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  reading  and  the  discussion  of  an  able  paper,  by 
Mr,  George  lies,  on  the  question  of  Prohibition. 
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Tlie  Fortnightly  Club  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
has  reasonably  met  the  expectations  of  its  members,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  continue  to  bear  good  and  better  fruit  in 
the  future. 

The  Working-man’s  School. — Dr.  Duren  J.  H.  Ward,  a 
graduate  of  Hillsdale,  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  University 
of  Lcipsic,  and  at  present  lecturer  of  philosophy  in  Harvard 
Uni\crsity,  has  received  and  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Principal  of  the  Workingman’s  School. 


THK  CHICAGO  SOCIFTY. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Ethical  Society  of  Chicago 
shows  that  the  Society  has  had  a  prosperous  year.  Forty-five 
have  been  added  to  the  membership  list.  A  series  of  inter¬ 
esting  Conferences  have  been  held.  Among  the  subjects  upon 
which  papers  were  reatl  and  discussed  are  the  following ;  The 
Pest  Reading  for  Children  ;  the  Ethical  problems  in  “  Felix 
Holt;”  the  I'rench  Revolution;  Philanthropic  Work. 

The  Ethical  School  has  seven  classes.  The  youngest 
class  are  studying  Fables  and  Fairy  Tales;  the  next  three 
classes,  Hebrew  Legends;  the  two  abo\e  those.  The  Duties 
of  Life;  and  the  oldest  class.  The  Life  of  Paul. 

The  Young  People’s  Union — which  is  open  to  all  young 
pcoj)le  of  good  character  whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not — has  held  regular  monthly  meetings.  The  object  of 
the  Union  is  to  develop  in  young  men  and  women  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  social  duties  of  life. 

The  Sunday  Lectures  ha\  e  had  an  increased  attendance. 
Mr.  Salter  has  spoken  upon  the  following  subjects:  “The 
Rights  of  Capital;”  “The  Rights  of  Labor;’’  “  Matt  he  W'  Ar¬ 
nold’s  Views  of  Religion  ;”  “  Matthew  Arnold’s  Defence  of 
Chri.stianity ;’’  “Memorial  Day;”  “The  True  Basis  of  Relig¬ 
ious  Union;’’  “The  Aims  and  Needs  of  the  Ethical  Move- 
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nient “  Social  Peace  and  How  We  May  Have  It “  The 
Highest  Rule  of  Life;”  “The  Attack  on  ‘  Robert  Elsiuere;’” 
“A  Man’s  Duty  to  Himself;”  “  Ethics  and  Worship;”  “The 
Ethics  of  Relief;”  “A  Great  Social  Sin;”  “Christmas  from 
an  P'thical  Stand-point;”  “  Is  Cliicago  Doing  Its  Duty  by  Its 
Children?”  “Signs  of  a  Higher  Nature  in  Man;”  “Progress 
of  the  Pvthical  Movement ;”  "  Ethics  and  Reforms  ;”  “  Reforms 
Good  Mon  May  Agree  About Vanity  ami  Pride;”  “The 
True  Dignity  of  Man;”  “Patriotism,  True  and  False;” 
“  Motives  to  the  Moral  Life;”  “  Helps  to  the  Moral  Life.” 

Lectures  have  also  been  delivered  by  Professor  Adler,  Edwin 
D.  Mead,  W.  L.  Sheldon,  Professor  Thomas  Davidson,  M.  M. 
Mangasarian,  Gen.  M.  M.  Trumbell  ,Jos.  W.  Ivrrant,  Mrs.  Celia 
P.  Wooley,  and  Henry  D.  Lloyd. 

The  Sixth  Anniversary  of  the  Society  was  observed  with 
special  e.xerciscs  Sunday,  April  2i,  in  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
where  the  regular  Sunday  meetings  are  held.  The  platform 
was  decorated  with  flowers,  the  children  of  the  Etliical  classes 
sung  a  hymn,  and  addresses  were  made  by  W.  M.  Salter,  Judge 
Rooth,  H.  C.  Rennett,  and  C.  S.  Darrow.  An  original  poem 
was  read  by  Miss  Juniata  Stafford. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  SOCIETY. 

Bible  Club. — The  young  people  of  the  Society  have  taken 
for  their  study  for  the  winter  the  literary,  hi.storical,  and  re¬ 
ligious  value  of  the  Rible.  In  order  to  have  all  the  views 
brought  out  the  members  of  tlie  club  were  assigned  portions 
from  some  leading  writer  on  the  subject.  One  took  Milman’s 
“  History  of  the  Jews”  in  order  to  bring  out  the  most  ortho¬ 
dox  stand-point.  Another  took  Ladd’s  “What  is  the  Rible?” 
for  the  broader  view  of  the  New  Phigland  theology ;  a  third 
took  Dean  Stanley’s  “  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church”  for 
the  liberal  attitude  of  the  Pmglish  Church;  a  fourth  read  Re¬ 
nan’s  “  History  of  the  People  of  Israel”  for  a  French  stand¬ 
point;  a  fifth  took  Kuenen’s  “Rible  for  Learners”  to  bring 
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out  the  views  of  the  Dutch  School  on  tlieology ;  and  a  sixth, 
in  order  to  have  the  purelv  historic  attitude  of  tlie  German 
students,  read  Duncker’s  “  History  of  Antiquity.” 

The  Working-men’s  Self-Culture  Club. — An  important 
step  in  the  direction  of  practical  work  has  been  inaugurated 
in  forming  a  literary  club  among  the  workingmen  of  the 
city.  It  is  called  the  “  Workingmen’s  Self-Culture  Club 
under  the  auspices  of  the  l^thical  Society.”  They  make  their 
head-quarters  at  the  Free  Reading  Rooms,  which  were  opened 
by  the  Society  last  year.  They  have  a  debating  club  which 
meets  on  an  afternoon  for  the  discussion  of  some  practical 
subject.  On  Tuesday  evenings  they  have  a  Young  Men’s 
Reading  Club  for  the  discussion  of  some  biography.  On 
Monday  evenings  a  Roys’  Club  meets,  which  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  their  literary  taste.  On  Friday 
evenings  lectures  are  delivered  by  the  ablest  men  of  the  city 
on  history,  art,  travel,  or  natural  science.  Upward  of  thirty 
lectures  of  this  kind  have  been  given  during  the  season,  and 
the  rooms  and  the  main  hall  have  been  filled  and  often  crowded 
throughout  the  winter.  There  are  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  regular  members  of  the  club,  but  indirectly  through 
its  work  it  probably  reaches  several  hundred  workingmen  of 
the  city. 

School  for  Domestic  Economy. — The  Ladies’  Philan¬ 
thropic  Club  of  the  Ethical  Society  have  undertaken  some 
very  active  work  with  children,  especially  girls.  They  have 
carried  on  a  free  kindergarten  for  little  children  who  cannot 
be  received  in  the  kindergarten  of  the  public  schools,  being 
under  six  years  of  age.  A  Girls’  Club  for  the  study  of  do¬ 
mestic  economy  meets  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  plan  is 
to  have  classes  in  all  the  departments  of  home-life,  such  as 
light  laundry,  cooking,  sewing,  household  decoration,  family 
reading,  etc.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  departments  have  as 
yet  been  introduced ;  but  the  members  are  already  outgrow¬ 
ing  the  rooms,  and  the  school  bids  fair  to  be  a  large  success 
in  the  coming  year.  The  girls  are  given  reading  to  take 
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home  with  them  during  the  week,  and  several  of  them  this 
summer  are  to  receive  tickets  for  the  Public  Library  with  lists 
of  reading  which  they  can  carry  on.  One  Saturday  afternoon 
in  the  spring  the  whole  club  was  taken  out  to  P'orest  Park  on 
a  natural  science  excursion  with  a  lady  who  gave  them  talks 
on  the  botany  of  what  could  be  seen  in  the  park.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  school  a  Mothers’  Club  has  been  formed 
which  meets  on  Friday  afternoons.  The  work  is  assuming 
already  the  form  of  a  neighborhood  institution  for  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  and  plans  are  being  discussed  for  starting  a 
similar  work  in  the  south  side  of  St.  Louis. 

Centennial  Celebration. — The  Society  commemorated 
Washington’s  inaugural  by  making  it  j)articularly  a  young 
men’s  celebration.  The  subject  of  the  Sunday  morning  was 
“  American  Young  Manhood  of  the  Coming  Century.”  There 
were  five  short  addresses  by  Messrs.  Charles  Nagel,  Thomas 
Knapp,  N.  O.  Nelson,  G.  W.  Krall,  and  W.  L.  Sheldon.  The 
young  men  of  the  city  came  in  large  numbers,  and  it  was 
perhaps  the  most  .satisfactory  undertaking  in  the  history  of 
the  Society  in  St.  Louis. 

Lectures  for  the  Season. — The  Sunday  morning  e.xercises 
have  been  held  at  Memorial  Hall.  The  music  has  consisted 
of  a  quartette  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Pommer.  Mr. 
Sheldon  has  spoken  upon  the  following  subjects:  “Are  we 
still  Jews  and  Christians  ?”  “  Modern  Scepticism  :  Is  it  Dan¬ 
gerous  ?”  “Henry  George  and  the  Single-Tax  Theory;” 
“  Ethical  Considerations  in  the  Political  Situation “  The 
Ethics  of  Communism  and  Socialism  “  Robert  Elsmere 
“  Count  Tolstoi  and  his  Social  Ideal;”  “  Religious  Education 
of  the  Young;”  “The  Theology  of  Robert  Elsmere;”  “Do 
we  need  a  Sub.stitute  for  the  Church?”  “In  How  I'ar  is  it 
Essential  that  we  should  Believe  in  a  God  ?”  “  The  Moral  Sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Design  Argument ;”  “  The  God  of  the  Bible 
and  the  God  of  Natural  Science ;”  “  The  God  of  the  Bible 
compared  with  the  God  of  History ;”  “  The  Eithics  of  Goethe ;” 
“  The  Ethics  of  Wordsworth  ;”  “  The  PThics  of  Shakespeare;” 
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“  Kthical  View  of  Prayer  “  The  Poet  Shelley  and  his  Social 
Ideal “  American  Young  Manhood  of  the  Coming  Century;” 
“  Kvolution  and  its  Influence  on  Morals  and  Society;”  “The 
Religion  of  Goethe  compared  with  that  of  Shakespeare.” 

The  audiences  at  Memorial  Hall  this  season  have  averaged 
much  larger  than  the  previous  year.  Many  more  persons  are 
taking  an  interest  in  the  Society  than  formerly,  and  it  appears 
gradually  to  be  becoming  an  institution  of  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Sheldon  has  given  six  lectures  before  workingmen  the  past 
winter.  He  read  a  paper  before  the  Unitarian  convention  in 
Chicago  on  the  subject  “The  Influence  of  Involution  on  Morals 
and  Society,”  and  gave  a  lecture  the  last  of  May  on  “  The 
Kthical  Movement”  in  Wj  andotte,  Kansas,  where  there  are  a 
number  of  persons  interested  in  forming  a  nucleus  around 
which  may  ultimately  grow  an  Ethical  Society. 


Till-  PHILAHKLPIHA  SOCIKTY. 

The  Young  People’s  Section  has  met  regularly  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Tuesday  evenings  of  the  month  during  the 
past  season.  The  first  part  of  the  ev’ening  has  been  taken  up 
with  the  presentation  of  an  original  paper,  and  the  latter  part 
devoted  to  social  intercourse.  The  following  papers  have  been 
read  at  these  meetings  :  “  Mind  in  Nature,”  by  Professor  E.  D. 
Cope;  “Music  in  Nature,”  by  Professor  Bacheller;  “The 
Single-Tax  Theory,”  by  A.  H.  Stevenson;  “  P'thics  of  Criti¬ 
cism,”  by  John  11.  Clifford;  “  Itlealism”  and  “  Emerson,”  two 
papers,  by  Horace  L.  Traubel ;  “  Walt  Whitman,”  by  Dr.  Buck  ; 
“Schumann,”  by  Mrs.  J.  Eels;  “The  Public  Conscience,”  by 
Stephen  1'.  Weston. 

Members  of  the  Young  People’s  Section  have  been  study¬ 
ing  during  the  year  Spencer’s  “  Data  of  Ethics,”  with  consider¬ 
able  collateral  reading.  This  class  has  met  every  Sunday 
morning  the  hour  before  the  lecture.  Much  credit  is  due  to 
the  young  people  of  the  Society  for  the  intere.st  and  activity 
they  have  displayed  the  past  year. 
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The  Business  Section  meetings  hav'e  been  held  fortnightly 
— the  first  and  third  Tuesday  evenings  of  the  month.  At 
these  meetings  the  following  papers  have  been  ably  presented 
and  discussed :  “  The  Relation  of  Tariff  to  Wages,”  by  Professor 
Simon  N.  Patten ;  “  The  Ethics  of  the  Tariff,”  by  George  D. 
Black  ;  “  Marriage  and  Divorce,”  by  Profe.ssor  Cope  ;  Eco¬ 
nomic  Basis  of  Prohibition,”  by  Professor  Patten  ;  ”  The  Ethics 
of  Trusts,”  by  Thomas  B.  Harned ;  “  Profit  Sharing,”  by  Dr. 
George  M.  Gould;  “The  Liquor  Question  in  Politics,”  by 
George  lies. 


p:tiiical  societies  in  England. 

South  Place  Society. — The  South  Place  Ethical  Society, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Coit,  is  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition.  The  membership  of  the  Society  has  largely  in¬ 
creased,  and  continues  to  do  so  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  twelve 
new  members  a  month.  The  Sunday  meetings  are  attended 
by  five  to  si.x  hundred  people,  and  the  lectures  are  widely 
reported  in  the  paj)ers. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  of  March  25  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  despatch  from  a  London  correspondent: 


“A  growing  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  lectures  delivered  on  Sunday 
mornings  at  South  Place  C'hapel,  Finsbury,  liy  Dr.  Stanton  Coit.  Dr.  Coit  delivered 
yesterday  morning  the  last  of  three  lectures  on  the  moral  and  religious  training  of 
children  in  board  schools.  In  the  first  he  commended  warmly  the  system  of  Bible 
reading  now  almost  universally  adopted  as  enabling  the  young  to  become  familiar 
with  what  is  best  in  leligious  literature,  but  he  complained  that  the  teachers  seemed 
hardly  alive  to  the  opportunities  these  readings  gave  them,  and  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  dry  details  that  do  not  touch  the  heart,  inste.id  of  pointing  out  and 
illustrating  by  reference  to  modern  life  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  tales.  In 
his  second  lecture  he  called  attention  to  the  system  adopted  in  the  primary  schools 
in  France,  where  morality  is  taught  without  reference  to  theology,  care  being  taken 
to  prevent  the  lessons  becoming  abstract  and  ineffectual  by  the  use  of  the  his¬ 
torical  method.  In  this  way  a  system  of  jKtlitical  and  civic  virtue  is  inculcated 
on  the  authority  of  the  national  will  as  illustrated  by  the  growth  of  contemporary 
institutions.  In  his  lecture  yesterday  Dr.  Coit  advocated  the  introduction  of  a 
similar  course  of  instruction  in  English  board  schools,  not  as  an  alternative  but  as 
a  supplement  to  moral  instruction  based  on  the  Bible  narratives.” 
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The  Inquirer  of  May  18  contained  a  long  abstract  of  the 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  Coit  the  preceding  Sunday  on 
“  Ethical  Culture.”  We  give  below  a  few  passages  from  the 
Inquirer  s  abstract. 

“  The  aims  and  principles  of  the  Ethical  movement  are  very  simple,  and  any  one 
may  both  understand  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  them.  .  .  .  He  would  call  the 
Ethical  movement  a  religious  movement,  although  the  term  ‘  religious’  in  its 
stricter  meaning  might  be  held  to  be  inexplic-able.  .  .  .  If  it  be  said  that  Ethi¬ 
cal  Culture  is  not  religion  because  it  does  not  insist  on  the  worship  of  God,  then 
he  wouhl  admit  that,  if  such  be  a  correct  definition  of  religion,  it  is  not  a  re¬ 
ligion.  .  .  .  The  bond  of  religious  union  should  be  solely  devotion  to  the  good 
in  the  world.  .  .  . 'I'he  Church  unites  in  devotion  to  a  personal  God  and  to  Christ. 
They  (the  Ethical  Societies)  centre  their  efforts  in  devotion  to  ‘goodness,’  and 
they  do  not,  like  the  Theistic  Church,  which  makes  belief  in  God  an  essential, 
exclude  from  their  community  even  those  who  do  not  believe  in  God.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  asserting  this,  they  do  not  deny  either  God  or  Christ  as  existing  or  as 
worthy  of  love.  What  they  do  deny  is  that  devotion  to  God  or  Christ  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  communion.  When  there  is  such  a  basis  an  injustice  and 
therefore  a  wrong  has  been  done ;  and  on  that  ground,  for  conscience’  s.ake,  he 
stood  out  of  the  Church.  They  do  not  put  ‘  the  good’  in  place  of  Go(t  or  Christ 
and  worship  it.  They  m.ake  no  fetich  of  it ;  they  do  not  worship  it  as  an  idol. 
It  is  only  a  bond  of  human  fellowship  and  brotherhood.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  and  other  sects  is  that  they  make  a  direct  appeal  to  men’s  sense  of 
justice,  a  direct  apiieal  to  conscience.  To  m.ake  men  love  goodness  it  is  not 
neeessaiy  to  m.ake  them  love  first  God  and  Christ.  On  the  basis  of  experience 
they  find  that  there  is  no  need  to  first  fill  men  with  the  love  of  God  to  make  them 
love  their  brother.  If  this  be  not  believed,  try  it,  and  you  will  find  the  response. 
If  the  conscience  be  touched  directly  by  s.aying  ‘  th.at  is  wrong,’  ‘that  is  mean,’ 
‘  th.at  is  unworthy  of  you,’  ‘  th.at  is  an  insult  to  mankind,’  he  finds,  and  they  will 
find,  that  these  appeals  to  conscience  are  effective  without  any  supernatural 
sanction.  Thus,  unlike  all  the  Churches,  they  are  en.abled  to  advoc.ate  rectitude 
without  advancing  the  doctrine  of  immortality  as  a  basis  for  it.  There  is  ade¬ 
quate  motive  to  right  action  without  putting  before  men  the  hope  of  heaven  or  the 
fear  of  hell.  .  .  .  Goodness  cannot  exist  but  as  an  active  force.  ‘  Deeds  not 
creeds’  is  the  motto  of  the  Ethical  Society.  There  is  no  way  to  convince  people 
th.it  one  believes  in  brotherhood,  but  to  show  oneself  a  brother.  Their  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  is  to  work  for  their  fellow-men.” 


Extension  of  the  Ethical  Movement. — Many  indica¬ 
tions  come  to  us  that  the  ethical  movement  is  taking  deep 
root  in  England.  A  London  Correspondent  to  Unity,  May 
II,  says,  “  I  hear  that  Ethical  Societies  are  spreading  in  this 
country.  There  is  that  over  which  Dr.  Coit  presides,  there  is 
one  having  its  head-quarters  at  Toynbee  Hall,  and  another  at 
VoL.  II.— No.  2  S 
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Essex  Hall.  In  addition  there  is  one  in  connection  with  each 
of  the  Universities,  and  now  I  hear  of  a  Nonconformist  Ethi¬ 
cal  Society.” 

Notable  Addresses. — Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
English  scholars  and  professors  are  reported  to  be  taking 
an  active  interest  in  the  Ethical  Societies  connected  with 
the  Universities.  Professor  Caird,  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  accepted  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  London 
Societies,  and  chose  as  the  subject  of  his  presidential 
address,  “  The  Moral  Aspects  of  the  P'conomic  Problem.” 
This  address  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
deserves  a  wide  reading.  Professor  Sidgwick,  author  of 
”  Methods  of  P2thics,”  delivered  an  important  address  before 
the  Oxford  Ethical  Society, — of  which,  we  believe,  he  is 
president, — in  which  he  laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  .scientific  study  of  the  different  branches  of 
practical  ethics,  and  urged  the  O.xford  Society  to  devote  itself 
to  work  of  that  kind. 

Another  address  to  which  we  would  call  particular  attention 
is  that  recently  delivered  before  the  Ethical  Society  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England,  by  Profe.s.sor  Seelye,  and  publi.shed  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Rcviexv  under  the  title  “  Ethics 
and  Religion.” 

The  author  of  “  Kcce  Homo,”  though  not  a  member  of  the 
Cambridge  Society,  is  .strongly  in  sympathy  with  its  purpose, 
and  he  gives  valuable  words  of  warning  and  advice  to  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  Society  that  should  be  read  and  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  substantial  progress 
of  the  ethical  movement.  He  warns  the  Society  against  be¬ 
coming  a  sect  for  the  propagation  of  particular  doctrinal 
views,  and  again.st  taking  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  churches; 
they  should  rather  co-operate  with  the  churches  and  endeavor 
to  carry  the  ethical  movement  into  them. 

Profe.s.sor  Seelye  acknowledges  that  the  teachings  of  the 
church  are  insufficient.  In  the  popular  Chri.stianity  of  the 
day  “there  is  more  than  enough  of  error,  and  mischievous 
error.  .  .  .  The  very  fact  that  you  found  new  ethical  .societies 
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is  a  proof  that  you  do  not  intend  simply  to  repeat  what 
clerjjymen  and  dissenting  ministers  have  been  preaching  so 
long.  I  dare  .say  many  of  your  members  are  orthodox  Chris¬ 
tians,  but  I  think  we  must  all  alike  hold  that  the  Christian 
teaching  of  the  present  day  is  insufficient,  exceedingly  in¬ 
sufficient.  You  found  ethical  .societies  because  you  consider 
that  so  large  a  part  of  practical  morality  is  either  forgotten 
or  only  treated  perfunctorily  in  church  or  chapel,  that  the 
Christianity  of  the  day  may  almost  be  said  to  teach  religion 
perhaps,  but  not  ethics.” 

The  feeling  is  widely  prevalent  “  that  e.xisting  churches  and 
e.xisting  forms  of  Christianity  are  not  equal  to  the  burden 
which  the  age  impo.ses  on  them  in  respect  to  moral  teaching.” 
The  Ethical  Society, according  to  Professor  Seelye, is  needed; 
there  is  an  immense  opportunity  before  it.  The  importance 
of  the  movement  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  “  offers  an  ethical 
supply  at  the  moment  of  an  exceptional  ethical  famine.” 

The  moral  condition  of  England,  says  Professor  Seelye, 
was  never  in  a  lower  state  than  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
Ethical  Society  should  direct  itself  against  this  great  evil 
rather  than  waste  effort  in  doctrinal  controversies.  “  Those 
who  fully  realize  the  dangers  of  this  time  will  feel  that  it 
is  no  time  for  sophistical  wit-combats,  but  for  the  greatest 
possible  union  and  co-operation  among  serious  men  of  all 
schools.”  If  the  Cambridge  Society  stood  by  itself  it  could 
accomplish  but  little  in  overcoming  the  evils  of  the  time,  but 
“your  movement  is  only  one  among  many  that  have  taken  the 
same  direction,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  force  thus  set  in  mo¬ 
tion,  if  it  is  applied  to  the  best  advantage,  may  produce  great 
results.  Societies  precisely  like  yours  are  springing  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  country;  the  very  word  ethical  has  been  brought 
to  us  from  America  by  our  energetic  friend  Dr.  Stanton  Coit. 
.  .  .  The  word  ethical  has  for  the  first  time  gone  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.” 
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GKXERAI.  NOTES. 

- Mr.  Salter’s  New  Book,  “  Ethical  Religion,”  advertised 

by  Roberts  Brothers  on  the  fourth  page  of  the  cover,  should 
be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  know  the  real  .spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  Ethical  Movement.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Movement, — one  of  the  best  fruits  it  has  yet  produced.  The 
book  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  philosophical  treati.se.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  purely  practical  and  moral.  The  moral  purpo.se  that 
holds  Ethical  Societies  together  and  animates  their  work  is 
here  strongly  and  beautifully  pre.sentcd.  Every  page  is  a  call 
to  the  higher  life.  The  gospel  of  the  supremacy  of  Ethics  is 
nobly  vindicated. 

A  more  e.xtended  critical  review  of  “  Ethical  Religion”  will 
appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Record.  In  the  mean  time 
we  hope  all  our  subscribers  will  purchase  and  read  it. 

- The  project  of  founding  a  School  of  Philo.soph>'  and  Ap¬ 
plied  Ethics,  to  which  the  last  number  of  the  Ethical  Record 
was  largely  devoted,  is  making  encouraging  progre.s.s.  A 
meeting  of  the  New  England  members  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  at  the  Philadelphia  January  Convention  was 
held  in  Boston  April  27.  Measures  were  taken  to  perfect 
the  plans,  and  to  increase  the  endowment  fund  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  in.stitution.  It  is  expected  that  a  meeting  of  the  entire 
committee  will  be  held  in  the  autumn,  when  a  report  of  the 
work  accomplished  in  the  interv'al  will  be  given. 

- Professor  BuRr.F.ss,  of  Columbia  College,  in  a  pamphlet 

of  unusual  value  on  “  The  American  University”  (Ginn  &  Co.), 
makes  certain  sugge.stions  worth  considering  by  tho.se  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Applied 
Ethics.  As  to  the  selection  of  professors,  he  favors  the  choice 
of  a  president  who  is  him.self  deeply  learned  in  the  science  of 
education,  a  broad  scholar,  and  an  accurate  judge  of  men, 
and  then  confiding  to  him  the  selection  of  the  professors. 
After  the  faculties  are  once  successfully  constituted,  however,  he 
holds  that  they  are  themselves  the  best  judges  as  to  who 
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should  be  their  coadjutors  and  successors.  As  to  the  location 
of  a  university,  he  .says  that,  as  a  rule,  it  should  be  near  by 
where  the  individuals  reside  who  have  the  wealth  to  bestow 
upon  the  university,  and  the  disposition  to  bestow  it, — i.e.,  near 
some  centre  of  wealth  and  culture.  “  The  greatness  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  found  and  maintain  a  university  can 
hardly  be  secured  without  the  incentive  of  local  pride.”  Pos¬ 
sibly  this  consideration  would  not  be  so  pertinent  to  the  more 
mode.st  scheme  of  a  School  of  Philosophy  and  Applied 
Ethics,  not  to  say  that  it  may  be  deemed  mo.st  expedient  to 
e.stabli.sh  the  latter  as  a  school  in  some  already  existing 
university.  The  central  point  in  the  organization  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  Professor  Burgess  says,  must  be  the  corporation,  which 
may  originate  either  through  voluntary  association,  or  through 
nomination  by  a  donor  or  donors.  It. should  be  self-perpetuating. 
The  faculty  it.self  should  have  only  such  functions  and  powers 
as  are  conferred  upon  it  by  the  corporation,  though  the  faculty 
should  control  the  sy.stem  of  discipline  and  education.  He 
returns  to  the  nece.ssity  of  a  permanent  presidency  in  a  country 
like  ours,  where  the  university  must  rest  upon  voluntary  con¬ 
tribution  for  its  support.  There  must  be  “  a  man  who  shall 
not  only  be  a  great  scholar  and  a  .sound  pedagogue,  but  who 
shall  be  pos.se.ssed  of  social  position,  dignity  of  manner,  and 
business  tact,  of  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  the  power  to  inspire, — 
in  other  words,  a  man  who  can  direct  the  surplus  of  great  in¬ 
comes  into  the  university  treasury  and  give  wisest  counsel  to 
the  trustees  in  its  expenditure.” 

- Mr.  Arthl’K  W.  Hutton’s  able  paper  on  ”  Hymns  and 

Music  at  Eithical  Meetings,”  given  before  the  South  Place 
Ehhical  Society  of  London,  and  published  in  this  number  of 
the  Record,  will  be  of  special  interest  to  those  attending  the 
regular  Sunday  meetings  of  the  P’thical  Societies  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  These  meetings  have  appeared  to  many  somewhat  bar¬ 
ren,  inasmuch  as  they  omit  nearly  all  the  established  forms 
of  church  .service.  In  this  respect  they  have  often  been  com¬ 
pared  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  lecture 
is  the  only  regular  exercise  common  to  all  the  societies. 
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Some  of  the  lecturers  read  appropriate  selections  from  an¬ 
cient  or  modern  literature  as  an  introduction  to  the  address, 
and  some  of  the  societies  always  have  music  before  and  after 
the  lecture.  This  has  been  the  custom  of  the  New  York 
Society  from  the  beginning.  The  music  provided  is  an  organ 
and  a  quartette.  The  selections  for  the  quartette  are  old 
pieces  re- adapted  or  original  songs  written  especially  for  the 
occasion.  The  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Societies  also  have 
either  vocal  or  instrumental  music  at  their  meetings.  A  large 
part  of  the  meetings  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  have  thus  far 
been  without  music  of  any  kind. 

The  Ethical  Societies  have  experienceil  great  difficulty  in 
finding  appropriate  music,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  .so  little 
has  hitherto  been  provided.  The  societies  do  not  object  to 
music.  The  barrenness  of  the  meetings,  in  this  respect,  has 
been  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  few  songs  or  hymns  could 
be  obtained  that  e.xpress  ideas  and  sentiments  suitable  to  the 
meetings.  There  are  signs  that  this  difficulty  will  not  long 
exi.st. 

Dr.  Bartol  once  made  a  remark  to  the  editor  to  the  effect 
that  the  new  thought — the  new  ideas  and  sentiments — mu.st 
break  forth  into  song  before  they  could  spread  and  take  any 
deep  hold  upon  the  mass  of  the  people.  Already  the  ethical 
idea  is  beginning  to  find  e.xpression  in  hymn  and  music. 
Emerson’s  prophecy  of  thirty  years  ago  is  beginning  to  be 
fulfilled : 

“There  will  l)e  a  new  church  founded  on  moral  science,  .at  first  cold  and 
n.aked,  a  babe  in  a  inaiif'er  a^ain,  the  alffebra  an<l  inatheniatics  of  ethical  law, 
the  church  of  men  to  come,  without  shawms,  or  psaltery,  or  sackbut ;  but  it  will 
have  heaven  and  earth  for  its  beams  and  rafters ;  science  for  symbol  and  illus¬ 
tration  ;  it  will  fast  enough  gather  beauty,  music,  picture,  poetry.” 

Nearly  twenty  years  after  Emerson  wrote  the  above,  he 
said  “  ethics  has  not  yet  its  first  hymn.”  Since  then  a  mod¬ 
est  beginning  has  been  made.  A  few  verses  of  Professor 
Adler’s  hymn  “  The  City  of  the  Light,”  set  to  music,  was 
published  in  the  first  number  of  the  Etiiic.vl  Record.  Each 
number  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Record  contained  hymns 
and  tunes  used  by  the  children’s  ethical  classes  in  the  dif- 
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fercnt  societies.  This  was  tlie  first  sterp  towards  making  a 
collection  of  hymns  and  tunes  for  Ethical  Societies.  The 
Chicago  Society  has  printed  a  little  pamphlet  during  the  past 
winter  for  its  own  use,  entitled  “  Songs  of  the  Society  for 
Eihical  Culture,”  which  contains  a  collection  of  eight  hymns 
set  to  music.  The  titles  an*  “City  of  the  Light,”  “Day¬ 
spring,”  “Ye  Friends  of  Freedom,”  “Nerve  thy  Spirit,” 
“Earth’s  Reformers,”  “I  believe  in  Human  Kindness,” 
“Hearing  one  Another’s  liurdens,”  and  “The  Law  of  Love.” 

A  similar  collection  of  si.xteen  hymns  with  music  in  four 
parts  has  recently  been  printed  by  the  South  Place  P^thical 
Society  of  London.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
hymns  in  this  collection — one  of  the  best  of  them — was 
written  by  Cardinal  Newman.  Some  of  the  hymns  in  both 
the  Chicago  and  South  Place  collections  are  from  Christian 
writers,  but,  with  one  or  two  slight  e.xceptions  in  the  South 
Place  collection,  they  are  wholly  free  from  theological  phrase¬ 
ology  and  doctrinal  implications,  and  a  purely  ethical  .spirit 
predominates  in  all  of  them. 

Another  collection  of  hymns  which  should  be  noticed  in 
this  connection  is  “The  Cosmian  Hymn-Hook,  containing  a 
Collection  of  Original  and  Selected  Hymns  for  Liberal  and 
Ethical  Societies  and  the  Home,”  published  by  Oliver  Dittson 
Co.,  of  Hoston.  This  collection  contains  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  hymns.  There  is  not  a  theological  word  or  phra¬ 
seology  of  any  kind  in  the  whole  collection,  though  many  of 
the  hymns  as  originally  written  were  distinctly  theological. 
Such  words  and  phrases  have  been  struck  out  and  others  in¬ 
serted  in  their  place.  Hut  the  old  familiar  hymns  used  in  the 
churches  have  not  been  re-adapted  with  the  best  literary  skill 
or  with  much  poetic  feeling.  Apart  from  these  there  arc 
many  hymns  in  the  collection  which  liberal  societies  will  find 
very  u.seful  and  helpful.  The  collection,  in  our  judgment, 
would  have  been  more  valuable  if  the  hymns  requiring  re¬ 
adaptation  had  been  left  out. 

Now  that  Ethical  Societies  are  multiplying  there  is  great 
need  of  hymns  and  music  suitable  for  ethical  meetings.  This 
need  will  not  be  adequately  met,  however,  until  new  hymns, 
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embodying  the  idea  and  sentiments  of  the  ethical  movement, 
have  been  written.  These  will  come  in  time.  The  collections 
we  have  noticed  above  are  heralds  of  something  better, 

- There  are  few  things  more  difficult  than  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  pure  minds  in  young  and  growing  children.  Parents 
who  are  sensible  of  this  will  thank  us  for  calling  their  attention 
to  a  remarkably  wise  and  well-written  article  in  The  Open  Court 
(Chicago,  May  9)  on  the  subject  by  A.  H.  Heinemann.  Mr. 
Heinemann,  finding  his  boy’s  curiosity  excited  to  such  a  pitch 
as  to  require  satisfaction,  made  up  his  mind  to  instruct  him  in 
the  natural  process  of  propagation.  He  obtained  a  number 
of  books  with  drawings  on  the  physiology  of  plants,  animals, 
and  man,  and  commenced  with  plants.  He  showed  him  a 
great  many  drawings  of  the  generative  organs  of  plants,  call¬ 
ing  his  attention  to  the  beautiful  leaf-like  shapes  of  these 
organs,  and,  more  particularly,  to  the  difference  between  the.se 
organs  in  the  male  and  female  flowers,  the  transmission  of  the 
pollen  and  the  development  of  the  seed  in  the  female  flower. 
“  I  continued  that  part  of  the  subject  until  he  ceased  asking 
questions  upon  it  and  .said  he  understood  the  matter.”  The 
father  went  on  with  animals,  from  worms  to  mollusks  to  fishes, 
birds,  and  mammals,  until  the  boy  said  that  he  had  .seen 
enough  and  understood  it  perfectly.  All  morbid  curiosity 
thus  vanished  ;  “  he  will  not  listen  to  anything  his  friends  will 
tell  him  upon  these  secret  matters,  becau.se  he  esteems  their 
talk  idle  prating  of  ignorance.”  For  this  and  other  sugges¬ 
tions,  we  commend  the  whole  article  to  our  readers. 

- A  CORRESPONDENT  from  Cornell  University  writes : 

“Professor  Adler  visited  us  June  3d  .ind  4th  at  the  re'|uest  of  the  Fort- 
nifjhtly  Club.  Monday  nifjht  he  lectured  to  a  larj^e  audience  uiion  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Movement.  Tuesd.ay  afternoon  he  explained 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  philanthropic  work  of  the  society,  and 
answered  questions  relating  to  its  various  enterprises. 

“  The  number  attending  the  lectures  was  surprisingly  large,  especially  at 
this  busy  season  for  students.  .Ml  were  pleased  and  interested.  The  intense 
reverence  and  earnestness  of  the  man  disarmed  all  prejudice,  while  it  trans¬ 
formed  many  admirers  into  ardent  chscii)les.'’ 


